There's as much to do as to see. 
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Exploring 

Ancient Indian rums, petroglyphs, picto- 
graphs, dinosaur prints, secret canyons and 
overlooks, rock mazes. Over Vh million 
acres of wilderness and improved trails to 
wander and enjoy for a day or a decade. 




Modern campgrounds near cities, back 
country wilderness sites, road side picnic 
grounds, trailer parks, dude ranches or 
the open space. Bring your tent , your camp- 
er, your motor home. Stay in a modern 
motel or sleep under a brilliant night. 




Lock the hubs, shift into low, go off across 
the sand or over slick rock. Follow the trails 
or forget them. Some areas you'll see can 
be reached only by 4WD and some by trail 
bike. All are a test of your driving skill. 




PHOTO By. OAVID MUENCH 



For more information and your Free 
Canyonlands Vacation Kit complete with large 
detailed map outlining Canyonlands Scenic 
Wonders and hundreds of trails, WRITE: Canyonlands, 
USA, P.O. Box 550, Moab, Utah 84532. 




Boating & Rafting 

Float the mighty Colorado, the Green or 
San Juan. Weigh anchor and explore Lake 
Powell's unique 1,800 mile shoreline, Try 
water skiing or fishing. Shoot the white 
water. Explore side canyons and ruins on 
your own or with a guide. 




Fishing & Hunting 

Rainbow, Brook and Native, Cutthroat, 
Brown and Bass, Crappie and Pike, action 
aplenty in lake, river or stream. Mule deer, 
wild turkey, bear, antelope, eik and bob- 
cat, ruffed and sage grouse - the happy 
hunting ground ot Utah. 




Sightseeing 



Massive arches and spires, red rock can- 
yons and deserts, pine covered mountains, 
green meadows, mighty rivers. Enjoy the 
world's most unusual geologic wonderland 
from your car, on foot, boat, trail bike, 
horseback, 4-wheel. or from the air. 



Canyonlands, U.S. A. 

Your family vacationland in southeastern Utah ! 
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^metal 
locator 

obsolete! 



PRECISION'S MARKS 
MAKES IT SO; 

Now Precision gives you the better locator 
to da the jobs demanded by today's 
sophisticated prospector and treasure 
hunter 

Heres why 
if's better. 

• Truetane 
loudspeaker. 

" Sensitive 

indicating meter 
■> 7" search 

loop. 

• Battery 
tester. 

• Ground 
control. 

• T-R circuit. 

• Metal-Mineral 
control. 

• Telescoping 
shaft. 

• Space age 
headphones 

• Vernier 
tuning. 

• 2 year 
guarantee, 

N«w ultra scan waterproof scorch loop with up to 
4-times as mutti coverage as other T-R's. Com- 
plete with Precisions geo-bolanre control, for work- 
irtg in highly mineralized ground, salt water, wet 
gross, etc 
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Order now 
... or send 
for more 
information. 



General Electronic Detection Co. 

16238 Lakewood Boulevard 
BELL FLOW Ell, CALIFORNIA 90706 



A Peek 
in the 

Publishers 
Poke 

WITH the exceptionally wet winter, 
the desert has blossomed this year 
in a dazzling display of wildflowers. 
Reports have come in to the office of out- 
standing arrays from all areas and it is 
hoped that many of you will have been 
able to capture them on film. Death Val- 
ley is apparently experiencing the finest 
wildflower show in 50 years. Anza-Bor- 
rego, southwestern Arizona and the area 
south of Mexicali in Baja have all been 
mentioned frequently as great examples 
of Mother Nature at her finest. 




jim and Emery Hunt on a caokout. 

DESERT Magazine was grieved to hear 
of the passing of Jim Hunt of Mexican 
Hat, Utah. Jim and his brother Emery, 
operated the San Juan Trading Post and 
Motel in conjunction with personally 
guided scenic tours, A veteran guide, Jim 
specialized in Monument Valley and The 
Valley of the Gods ateas and undoubtedly 
named several landmarks. One of the 
most outstanding bears his own name, 
Hunt's Mesa, which overlooks Monument 
Valley and is a highlight of a trip into 
this magical corner of Utah. 

Emery informed me that he will con- 
tinue to operate the tours, taking informal 
groups to picturesque places in his beloved 
red rock country, I I 
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Test lew 
In Seise 
with these 
five questions: 



1. Draw poker is the best game of 
chance for that Saturday night 
game? 

True □ False □ 

2. You have to go to Las Vegas to 
get real action? 

True □ False □ 

3. Roulette is the most unpredict- 
able game of chance? 

True □ False □ 

4. Dice is the wildest and most 
wooiy game of chance? 

True □ False □ 

5. The new game 'Bushwhacker" 
is the most exciting, wildest, 
and unpredictable game of 
chance invented since cards 
and dice? 

True □ False □ 

If your answer was True to any but 
Number 5, your fun sense is run- 
ning down. Join thousands who 
have sparked their fun sense to an 
all-time high by playing "Bush- 
whacker," the game of chance that 
makes even losing fun! 
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residents odef 30 cents soles lax 



Name. 
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Stole. 
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Send check or money order to: 
Desert Magazine 
FUNTROTTER Dept 
Post Office Box 1 318, 
Palm Desert, California 92260 
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ESCALANTE COUNTRY 

Skeptical? We don't blame you. 



We've all heard it before: the superlative claims 
that somehow don't hold up. For this reason we're go- 
ing to stick to facts — facts more exciting than the 
most grandiose, glowing descriptions. 
Here's why Escalante Country is DIFFERENT: You 
will find a wide variety of scenery and activity. Within 
minutes from Escalante you can climb to tall-timbered, 
lake-studded mountains; penetrate the deep labyrinth 
of canyons; descend to desert levels and view newly- 
formed Lake Powell. 

Activities? To name a few: hunting of mountain Hon 
and predators; all-year fishing on Lake Powell; season- 
al deer and bird hunting as well as lake and stream 
fishing. 

An infinite choice of objects and scenes for the photog- 
rapher and artist. Numerous petrified forests, fossil 
beds, dinosaur graveyards for the rockhound 
and pebblepup. Wilderness trails for hikers and 
equestrians. 

So, what else is DIFFERENT? Here, we think, is 
the most important difference of all: Escalante 
Country is Unspoiled — no smog, no chemicals 
in our water, no parking meters, no traffic 
lights. First class and friendly accommodations. 



* :•:>■■■■ 

Standing Log ( petrified ) , Circle Cliffs. 

Interested in further details? Write ESCALy 




Sunset Valley, 13 miles from Escalante. 



WRITERS: WHY WAIT? 

PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK 
IN 90 DAYS 

. . . and get expert editing, design, 
manufacture, publicity, promotion and 
advertising — all under one roof at low 
costs. Two tree book* and literature 
give details and success stories. Write 
or call Dept. 364. 

EXPOSITION PRESS, INC. 

Jericho, N.Y. 1 1753 SIS 997-9050 



MOVING? 

SO YOU WILL NOT MISS AN ISSUE 
NOTIFY US AS SOON AS POSSIBLE, 

Be sure to include old address 
as well as the new 

AND BOTH ZIP CODES! 




eviews 



All books reviewed are available through 
Desert Mogaiirte Book Shop 



DESERT 
ANIMALS 
OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 




By 

Richard Clayton 



This little book fills a void that has 
existed for a long time. It includes a 
pencil sketch, concise description with an 
accompanying footprint, and a locale 



CGI Lot-O-Tumbler 



This tumbler works on the 
vibrator principle as opposed 
to the current rotary principle. 

CUT YOUR TUMBLING TIME 
FROM 4 WEEKS TO 2 WEEKS! 
(depending upon materials used) 

W** PLUS POSTAGE Dept Q 

ishippiro wi„ht, to ib..) 5818 E. Colfax Ave. , Denver, Colo, 80220 




COLOSSAL CAVE 



22 MILES/ \ EAST OF TUCSON. ARIZ. ON 1-10 



map for much of the wildlife that roams 
the Southwest. Covering 38 creatures— 
from antelope to woodrat — it should 
prove to be a handy guide. Hasn't every- 
one at sometime seen a footprint in the 
sand and wondered just what animal 
had passed by? It could also be used as a 
game for the children around the camp- 
fire. 

Paperback, illustrated, 78 pages, $1.95. 





LONDON BRIDGE 
IN PICTURES 

Carlos Elmer 

London Bridge is well on its way to 
becoming one of the Southwest's unique 
tourist attractions, Completed in 1971, 
at a cost of millions, the bridge, located at 
Lake Havasu City, Arizona, is covered 
completely by this pictorial essay by Carlos 
Elmer, la addition to the bridge as it ap- 
pears today, Carlos made three trips to 
London to attain rare photos of London 
Bridge as it appeared in days of old 

Tf you intend to visit Arizona's latest 
international acquisition, by all means take 
along this book, Knowing what you're 
viewing makes it a lot more fun ! 

Paperback, illustrated, Jl. 50, 



CARLOS ELMER'S 
ARIZONA 

Carlos Elmer, and son, [-'rank, have 
combined their photographic know-how 
to show, in blazing 4-color photos, the 
scenic wonders of the state of Arizona, 

From the Grand Canyon to Tucson, 
you see Arizona at its finest. It will make 
a great gift or a happy momento of a vaca- 
tion trip. 

Paperback, entirely four-color pholos, 
SI. 00. 
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THE ROCKS 
BEGIN TO 
SPEAK 

By 

LaVan Martineau 



The author has spent 1 7 years devoted 
to deciphering the languages of the rocks. 
Fluent in Indian tongues, and versed in 
cryptanaJytica! methods, he has the right 
tools and background to tell early man's 
story as early man wrote it — on the rocks. 

LaVan Martineau tells how his interest 
in rock writing led to years of study. 
This is his first book. In it he reads panel 
after panel by virtue of a unique combin- 
ation of skills as a decoder and his back- 
ground and knowledge of Indian lan- 
guages and ways. 

Petroglyphs were often thought to be 
hunting magic or drawings with meaning 
only, to the original artists. At first LaVan 
thought they were all just maps or warn- 
ings. But now, after years of research, he 
has learned that many — especially the 
complex ones — are historical accounts of 
actual events. 

Panel after panel is read — is detail. It 
seems early man was just as anxious to 
leave a record of his civilization as we are 
today. Many of the accounts selected for 
this volume are corroborated in historical 
versions written by the white man. The 
correlation, detail by detail, is almost eerie 
in its completeness. 

This is a delightful book, and belongs 
in the library of anyone who roams the 
West and has stood before a wall of fig- 
ures and symbols and wondered what they 
meant. LaVan Martineau opens the door 
to the meaning of rock writings, and if he 
and others continue in this vein, in the 
not-too-distant future, we who walk the 
byways of the back country might greet 
each other with, "Read any good rocks 
lately?" 

Hardcover, well illustrated, glossary, 
bibliography, 210 pages, $8.95. 

All books reviewed are for sale at 
Desert Magazine Book Shop or by 
mail. Simply enclose your check or 
money order and your order will 
receive same-day shipping. Califor- 
nia residents please add 5<% state 
sales tax. 



DIAMOND DRILL POINTS 

Good drill points are necessary with any drill 
. .. 39. Two styles are listed below. The solid style has 
a drilling point composed of a special alloy and dia- 
mond bort. This type of drill is delicate and needs cnxe 
in its use. However, with care, the solid type is much 
longer lived and will drill more holes per dollar. The 
hollow core style drill has a hollow steel tip which is 
coated with diamonds by a special process. This style 
drill, drills very fast and is less delicate and can be 
used hy the beginner with good success. We do recom- 
mend this type drill for beginners and for extra fast 
drilling in Opal. Obsidian, etc, 

Tha New "WHIZ-Z-Z Sintarad Diamond Drill. 

No. Folm Sue Shook SE» Pri» Baeb 

89 1.00 mm J, CO mm (5.50 

50 1.50 mm 1.50 mm 5.00 

51 2,00 turn 2.00 mm .„ 5.50 

82 2 50 mm 3/16 inch .._ 6.00 

S3 3.00 mm 3/16 inch _._ 1.00 

94 3.50 mm 1/6 inch 6.00 

95 4.00 mm 1/1 inch _ „___ 9.00 

Prices on request tor larger drills 
up to 5 mm 

Matrct Diamond Drill 
Vitromat Bonded Diamond Drill* 

Here are the handiest Vjtromet Bonded Diamond 
Tools developed for -.he Jewelry and Lapidary Crafts- 
man for drilling, reaming and beveling Gemstones. 

Drills With 3/32" Shank 

th) $7.50 

$7.00 




No. 8 
No. S 
No. 10 



No, It 
No. 13 
No. 6 
No. 7 
No. 5 



1 mm [3/16" diamond di 
IVi mm (3/1S'- ' 
IVi mm 



S6.50 



2 mm 



SV4 mm 
3 mm 



3W mm 
4 mm ... 



17.00 
S3.0Q 
S9.50 
SI 1.5(1 

«4. on 



Basic unit, Drills clean holes faster. Comes with 
motor, chuck, foot rheostat, drill pan and drilling tem- 

Klate. Booklet of operating instructions included, 
ickle Plated $42.50 

(Does not include price of diamond drill point.) 

Be sure to include sufficient postnge — 
any overpayment will be refunded 

SHIPLEY'S 
MINERAL HOUSE 

On Hwy. 160 in southwest Colorado, IS miles 
east of Duringo or H/ z miles west of Bayfield. 
Mailing Address: 
SHIPLEY'S MINERAL HOUSE, Gem Village, 
Bayfield D, Colorado 81122 
Phone: 303-884-2632 



SEND FOR NEW CATALOG No. 9-B 
LOTTIE M. SHIPLEY 




A GUIDE TO TREASURE IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Tom Penfield's projected "Treasure Guide Series" will cover 
all 50 states in just 17 volumes — but California (like Tex- 
as) possesses such a staggering number of buried and sunk- 
en treasures and lost mines that it required an entire 160- 
page book to adequately cover this one state. 



THE BIG ONE FOR WEST COAST 
TREASURE HUNTERS! 

ORDER TODAY! 

TREASURE GUIDE SERIES 

P. O. Box 328, Conroe, Texas 77301 

Long John, I am enclosing $_ . 

payment in full, plus 25<! uniform postage and 
handling. Send me — 



□ A GUIDE TO TREASURE IN CALIFORNIA $3,95 




Name. 



Address- 



City. 



State. 



(Texas residents add 5% sales tax) 



_Zip_ 



CALIFORNIAS 



AS the sun settles gently over the 
towering peaks of the Ink-O-Pah 
Mountains, the colors of the desert change 
quickly. The normally quiet tones take 
on a definite brilliance; the greens are 
brighter and the yellows are a lot more 
snappy. The reds which had earlier min- 
gled with the browns, are now fighting for 
independence and glowing like the sunset 
of the distant horizon. 

This is the Yuha Desert; a tiny part of 
the vast California Desert that crowds 
against the Mexican Border, west of El 



Centra. At first glance, it seems of little 
significance. The barren Ink-O-Pah Moun- 
tains drop like a stage curtain, designed 
to detract little from the players. The 
sun-varnished boulders, dropped here eons 
ago, glisten brightly in the afternoon 
sun, but become purplish as a tired sun 
gives up for the day and slowly drops 
from view. 

These mountains were not always this 
way, The valleys had once been deeper 
and the peaks had been higher; but thous- 
ands and thousands of years of wind and 



rain wore away the rocks and filled the 
valleys. It's ironical that this land could 
be starved by a lack of water and at the 
same time, shaped by too much water. 
During these many, many, years, the wa- 
ter has come in floods, tearing away at 
the land and slowly washing away the 
mountains, carrying the peaks to the val- 
leys below. 

At one time, the Yuha Desert was a 
part of the sea, and water animals lived 
here in profusion. As these animals, 
mostly shell-type, died, their remains set- 
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Above: Petro glyphs found in Pinto Wash which enters Davies Valley nan the Mexi- 
can Border. There are several pelroglyph areas throughout the Yuha Desert and 
numerous remains of fire rings and huge Indian grinding rocks. Right: Today, the 
fossil beds are open to anyone. They are easily accessible. The more popular fossil 
hunting areas are north of Ocodllo. off Fossil Bed Road and south of Ototillo beloiv 
the scenic overlook. 
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YUHA DESERT 

by Al Pearce 

tied to the bottom and their bodies were pector's pick, can easily find fossils as waters from the Colorado River steadily 
packed and hardened to become a part of old as 500,000 years. That's when the deposited silt at the delta until it formed 
what we now call sedimentary rock, entire Southern California Desert was sort of a dam, blocking the entrance of 

Others survived as fossils. Their re- apparently under water. Since then, several sea water. You have to remember that 



things have happened. 



dirt from the big depression called the 



Geologists have several theories as to Grand Canyon had to go somewhere. 

Buwalda and Stanton, who briefly 



mains can still be found in several areas. 
They abound predominantly at the end 

of Fossil Bed Road, north out of Oco- why this area as far north as Indio is no 
tillo on Highway 80 and, also, below longer a part of the sea. Some claim that studied the area in the late 1920s, pro- 
the spectacular Vista de Anza Scenic Out- the rising Colorado River delta blocked duced evidence indicating that the so- 
look off State Highway 98, south of the Gulf of California and that soon the called Imperial Depression dropped below 
Ocotillo. "inland" water dried up. 

These areas are still open to the public; 



Sea Level after the delta had blocked off 



They base their claims on the fact that the sea. 
anyone with a shovel, and possibly a pros- existing evidence indicates that the flood 



Continued 




Above: This is typical of the mountains to the n est of the Yuba Desert. Boulder- 
strewn, they are seemingly worthless, but not to the three bighorn sheep in 
the center of the picture. They love this terrain and have learned to survive here. 
May. 1973 



lINBOW'S 
END... 

begins with a 
TREASURE LOCATOR' 



"COMMANDER" 720 

This Goldak Treasure 
Locator is unsurpassed for 
locating buried treasure, 
coins. Civil War relics and 
for beachcombing. Features 
"Tell-Tone" Signal. Locates 
any metal object under dirt, 
sand, mud, rock, etc. No 
cumbersome cords-com- 
plete ly transistorized, bat- 
tery powered. 

When if comes to find- 
ing your pot of gold, go 
with the leader— go with 
Goldak! 

EFFECTIVE DEPTH RANGE 

(Under Normal Conditions) 




Start out right-send $1.00 pre- 
paid far authentic gold-plated 
replica of a Spanish doubloon 
found off Cape Kennedy. 

HijDLLijDJ^ji m GOLDAK COMPANY, INC. 

1101-A Air Way 
Glendale, California 31201 

□ Please send free literature on GOLDAK trea- 
sure locators. 

□ I enclose $1.00 prepaid for my gold-plated 
doubloon replica with pouch. 

Name 




Address - 
city. — 



v_ state - 
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The entire Imperial and Coachelta Val- 
ley is what geologists call a huge geo- 
syncline. And, as such, it will rise and fall 
with changing earth conditions, 

Recent searches for geothermal activity 
have led to the drilling of wells at least 
9.000 feet deep. This is still not deep 
enough to reach beyond the deposits of 
silt that have been washed into this geo- 
syndine over the past thousands and 
thousands of years. 

It's unfortunate that geologists have not 
yet considered this area important enough 
for more detailed studies. There is no 
telling what else could be learned. 

Paleontologists, too, have been unable 
to devote the time they would like in this 
area. Money for purely academical pur- 
suits is hard to come by. Therefore, the 
abundance of fossils, left here by the 
disappearing sea, ate at the mercy of any- 
one who wishes to grab them. As ace the 
remains of the camels, the horse and 
other now extinct animals that once roam- 
ed the Yuha Desert. 

Since the sea creatures died to become 
either rock layers on the bottom of the 
sea, or fossils, the Yuha Desert area has 
undergone constant and sometimes vio- 
lent changes. 

Not too far in the past of geological 
time, the land was lush and green; semi- 
tropical in atmosphere. The mountains 
changed their shape while the depres- 
sions filled and apparently sank. The 
faults that pass through here have long 
been active, constantly changing the face 
of the land as one side shifts from the 
other. There is evidence of tremendous 
earthquakes, much more violent than those 
of more recent history. 

Then the land began to change to 
desert, Water dried up and numerous 
species of plants and animals faded into 
oblivion, to be gradually replaced by other 
plants and animals, 

It might be interesting to note that 
there is some evidence indicating that this 
land had also been desert once before in 
its geological history. 

What a struggle those early plants must 
have had as they fought tenaciously for a 
foothold. And, what a variety of means 
they have adopted to sustain life. 

The common creosote bush, the most 
plentiful of all desert plants, spreads its 
roots and drops a poison during dry years 
which kills its own offspring. 

The mesquite, whose bean was once so 



important to the Indians, learned to sur- 
vive by sending its roots deep into the 
ground to tap subsurface water. 

And, what about the beautiful smoke 
tree, so common to all Southern Califor- 
nia washes. Its seed is covered with a pro- 
tective coating that can only be broken 
by flood waters that carries it downstream 
and bounces it against rocks. 

Life for the animals must have been 
even more difficult. But Nature, while 
sometimes violent and seemingly heart- 
less, is, indeed, kind. She gave these ani- 
mals something special. 

The most fascinating, perhaps, is the 
small kangaroo rat, which never drinks 
water. It has developed the phenomenal 
and unique ability of manufacturing its 
own water. Its body can convert the driest 
of seeds to the moisture it needs. 

Modern scientists, who have made stu- 
dies of this small animal, believe that if 
man could learn more about its ability 
to manufacture its own water, it might 
be beneficial to modern medicine, 

Then, of course, there is the majestic 
bighorn sheep. Frequently, the seeking 
eye can spot one of these animals in the 
mountains to the west of the Yuha Desert. 

When man came along is uncertain. 
Until recently, it was believed that he ap- 
peared in Southern California about 8,000 
to 9,000 years ago. But, in 1971, a skele- 
ton, called the Yuha Man, was uncovered 
by Martin Childers of El Centro. It is 
believed to be about 21,000 years old. If 
this age proves to be correct, it will be 
the oldest remains of man ever found on 
the North American Continent. 

The Indian occupied this area when the 
conquering white man arrived. Since then, 
we must shamefully admit, we have learn- 
ed darn little about his habits and the way 
he lived. We know that he migrated from 
the desert floor into the nearby mountains 
and back again, traveling with the seasons. 
He apparently traveled in small bands. 

There is still evidence of his having been 
scattered throughout the Yuha Desert. 
Huge grinding stones can be found in sev- 
eral of the canyons that sneak into the lnk- 
O-Pah Mountains from Davis Valley. It 
was around these grinding stones that 
women gathered to grind mesquite and 
other type beans into a flour-like sub- 
stance and to discuss the affairs of the day, 
much like modern women gather for 
coffee. 

While the women ground the beans, 
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the men often played games nearby, or 
traveled across the desert hunting small 
game, or an occasional bighorn sheep 
when they were lucky. 

It is commonly believed that the Indians 
were a happy people, and their life on 
the desert was not nearly as difficult as 
some early writers would have us think. 
In the first place, growing evidence indi- 
cates that the desert had much more mois- 
ture 100 years ago. There was tall grass 
and a variety of other plants. 

Modern man has learned very little 
about the Yuha Desert. Someone has taken 
a little bit of time to identify some of the 
areas of interests— such as the painted des- 
ert east of Ocotillo — but little more. 

Some scientists believe that this small 
corner of the vast California Desert may 
contain many secrets that might provide 
answers to the questions that man must 
ask himself about his past. 

The story of Indian development still 
goes without answers. Why did they come 
here? What did they find? What about 
the strange intaglios — huge marks on the 
ground — found near the DeAnza Scenic 
Overlook? 

The land— and the many answers it 
may provide — is being threatened; 500,- 
000 years of violent climatic changes, of 
disrupting earth movements, of rain and 
wind erosions, has not destroyed the land 
nearly so much as 20 years of white man. 

This is one of the areas that the Bureau 
of Land Management, which administers 
publicly -owned land, would like to bring 
under control. The Bureau argues — and 
justifiably so — that tire tracks across the 
face of the intaglios, or obscene four-letter 
words scratched over petroglyphs, will 



Lowest Photo Print Prices 
Highest Quality 

KODACOLOR FILM 
DEVELOPED S PRINTED 

B Jumbo Prints (rectangulorl ...... .51. 73 

12 Jumbo Prints [square] $2.18 
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not contribute to the future understanding 
of this part of the desert. Bureau officials 
would like to keep the area intact; to save 
it for future scientific study and for the 
enjoyment of future generations. 

And this is what the current argument 
is all about — some people are opposed to 
the Bureau's efforts to preserve — they 
would rather destroy. 

This tiny bit of desert contains all the 
things that should be preserved: Geolog- 
ical oddities; fossils; extinct animal and 
plant life and the beginning of new life; 
of Indians and, finally, of beauty. Q 
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There's a camper for everyone's need at Alaskan. 

Sold and installed only at Alaskan Camper factories at factory prices 
nearest you for free folder describing the most advanced camper on 

R. D. HALL MFG.. INC. 
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Factory Oullel: ALASKAN 
CAMPER SALES, INC. 
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ALASKAN CAMPERS 
NORTHWEST, IMC. 

8410 SO. 143rd St. 
(Tukwila) Seattle, 
WA 98168, Depr.D-4 

ALASKAN CAMPERS 
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Right; Like a ghostly 
phalanx of soldiers, 
these old houses line 
the main street of 
town. Opposite page: 
This hoarding house 
once held 50 miners. 
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The decline of Madrid probably had its 
beginning in the winter of 1932. On the 
morning of December 7, a date that in 
later years would I become known as "The 
Day of Infamy," a huge explosion rocked 
the town, breaking windows and throwing 
several people to the floor of their homes. 
Seconds later a sheet of flame and smoke 
erupted from the entrance of one of the 
larger mine shafts. 



During the next few hours, while Ma- 
drid and the surrounding communities 
reeled in shock, 53 smoke -blackened min- 
ers emerged from the rubble of the shaft. 
Later that same day, 14 bodies were re- 
covered. It was New Mexico's worst 
mining disaster in history, and the state 
mourned. 

Even though the mines were closed 
Continued on Page 41 



Right: The long-silent \ 
mine buildings and • 
slag pile wear a 
mantle of snow. 




The Wonderful World 



A land OF don't hurry!" aptly de- 
/V scribes the richly- forested and 
lake-blessed high country that is the won- 
derful world of the Wasatch Plateau, a 
part of the area Utahans named Castle 
Country. It contains an abundance of high 
cliffs, buttes, deep gorges and spectacular 
rock formations, is still sparsely settled, 
little known outside Utah, a last frontier 
of quiet land, free of the frenzy of civili- 
zation. 

Castle Country is a huge land basin 
bordered by dramatic soaring escarpments 
that present a grey clay face to travelers 
along the asphalt ribbon of Utah State 
Highway 10 in central Utah. The Wasatch 
Plateau forms the western boundary of 
the Castle Country basin in Emery Coun- 
ty. The San Rafael Desert sprawls east- 
ward from the fluted cliffs of the plateau, 
and along the fringes of the high cliffs 



of the 
Wasatch 
Plateau 



by Enid C. Howard 



are productive farmlands crossed by the 
meandering rivers born of winter snows 
on the Wasatch. (Wasatch, from the Ute 
word Wahsatch, refers to "a low pass 
over a high mountain range.") 

This wonderful world of the Wasatch 
is the Manti Division of Utah's Manti- 
LaSal National Forest, and consists of a 
rugged north-south strip that rambled 70 
miles over forested valleys of aspen, pon- 
derosa pine, spruce and fir, in a setting 
of alpine meadows verdant with grass 
and wildflowers. 

Like all National Forests, the Manti 
has been managed by the Forest Service 
to serve the best interests of the public, 
and has a well developed recreational 
network of campgrounds and productive 
fishing waters. Maintenance of a stable 
habitat for wildlife with an adequate food 
supply is a Forest Service responsibility 



Right: One of the old 
pioneer cabins built of 
band-cut and shaped togs 
and set into a dugout bank 
along the road to Joes Valley 
Reservoir. Opposite page: 
Under a light mantle of 
snow, the Wasatch Plateau 
cliffs tower above farm 
fields along the road to 
Huntington Canyon. 




and has been wisely demonstrated on the 
Manti Division. 

A chain of lakes and reservoirs along 
the crown of the plateau will delight the 
devotee of rod and reel. The fisherman 
can choose his favorite water within an 
hour of camp or fish the reservoirs near 
the campgrounds. Fast- water fishing along 
the Muddy, Ferron Creek, Cottonwood 
and Huntington Creeks are but four of the 
tumbling streams within forest boundar- 
ies where the fly fisherman can drop his 
favorite fly with excellent results. 

Hugging the very top of the plateau, 
just below the clouds and connecting the 
many fishing and camping locations, is 
one of the most scenic, high mountain 
roads in Utah. "Skyline Drive" climbs and 
dips along the backbone of the range for 
60 miles of breathtaking views east to the 
mountains of Colorado, and westward all 
the way to Nevada on a clear day. This 
road is still undeveloped and not for 
passenger cars or trailers. Jeeps or rug- 
ged pickups can negotiate the steep, rutted 
roads, except in bad weather. 

This clean and green world is a place 
for family fun and vacations. Here parents 
can introduce the youngest generation to 
the magic of unspoiled forests, the tjuiet 
world of the mule deer, elk, cottontail 
rabbits, the western mourning dove and 
even wild turkeys, if one is fortunate 
enough to see them. A wealth of flowers 
that bloom only in high altitudes, such 



as the delicately lovely columbine, and 
clumps of blue-bells that dance on long 
stems when the wind whispers by, are a 
whole new world for lowlander young- 
sters. 

An interesting drive via passenger car 
begins at the south end of Joes Valley 
Reservoir and follows the road along 
North Canyon Creek. Follow the signs 
that direct to North Horn Mountain. Past 
Baseball Spring keep right and end up 
at the TV Tower station on the east rim 



of the Plateau, Below is spread the pano- 
rama of Castle Country, a magnificent 
space view across the valley to Cedar 
Mountain, the San Rafael River canyons 
and the San Rafael Reef that thrusts 
jagged fingers of stone out of the desert 
in the far distance. Below the grey cliffs 
are checkerboard farmlands nurtured by 
flowing water from the Wasatch. If you 
are driving a rugged vehicle you might 
like to try the road to "The Cap*' which 
takes off near Baseball Spring — it will 



The Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers have 
erected this marker to 
honor the rugged 
pioneer families who 
labored so diligently 
to establish homes in 
a harsh land. The 
marker is located a 
mile north of Emery, 
Utah, on State 
Highway W, 
Muddy Creek. 
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ESCALANTE 

SCENIC TOURS 

used to be taken like this! We've 
made some improvements since then. 
Our four-wheel-drive vehicles will go 
where Old Sam and Sal couldn't! 




Metate Arch, in Devil's Garden, 
18 miles southeast of Escalante. 

All tours start at the 

MOQUI MOTEL 

Escalante, Utah 84726 
801-826-4210 



A Rock Shop and Trailer Court are 
on the premises. Frequent patio 
parties and slide shows are held 
for your enjoyment. We've tours 
for everyone: the Shutterbug, the 
Rock Hound, the Sportsman. Let 
us tell you more about this won- 
derful wilderness country and our 
many different tours, including 
the famous Hole in the Rock. 



PETRIFIED WOOD FOR SALE 



ESCALANTE SCENIC TOURS 
Escalante, Utah B4726 
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lead you to even higher elevations. 

For a change from exploring, fishing, 
camping, hiking and boating on the 
Wasatch Plateau, the Castle Country 
Basin is rich in historical lore with many 
areas for the visitor to reach by passenger 
car. The oldest names in Emery County 
are Spanish, not Indian, Francisco Vas- 
cjuez de Coronado and his soldiers, in 
1540, traveled north from Santa Fe into 
southeastern Utah looking for gold and 
plunder, but turned back when they ar- 
rived at the sea of sand that is the San 
Rafael Desert. 

Two hundred and thirty-six years later 
on July 29, 1776, Fray Silvestre Vele2 de 
Escalante and Fray Francisco Atanasio 
Dominquez followed the same trail out 
of Santa Fe with the hope of extending the 
Franciscan Missions west to California. 
Their route followed the same general 
trail as Coronado's which was then rather 
heavily traveled by frontietsmen, trappers 
and fur traders as far as the Colorado 
border. The trail came up from Santa Fe 
through the San Juan country, across the 
Colorado River at Moab, Utah, over the 
Green River, near where Green River, 
Utah is located, across the San Rafael 
Desert and the San Rafael River into 
Castle Country, then through Salina Can- 
yon (now U. S. 70) to southwestern Utah 
and on to California. Utah State Highway 
10 is a part of the "Old Spanish Trail" 
from near Castle Dale to Fremont Junc- 
tion. 

Ancient Indians lived in Castle Coun- 
try and left petroglyphs, cliff dwellings, 
bone and stone artifacts to attest to early 
occupation by an advanced culture. Arti- 
facts and geological specimens are on dis- 
play at the Emery County Museum of 
Natural History in Castle Dale, An inter- 
esting pioneer section of the museum 
features hand-forged tools, clothing, cook- 
ing utensils and dishes, along with beau- 
tifully handcrafted furniture from pion- 
eer homes which has been restored and 
rennished by local craftsmen. 

Inquire locally in Castle Dale about the 
road leading to Buckhorn Draw where you 
will find pictographs on the canyon wall 
at one location beside the road. Regret- 
ably, they have suffered vandalism but 
are still interesting and unusual. This area 
in the canyon is good for rock -collecting 
and hiking. The road will also lead to 
the San Rafael River and the picnic 
grounds near Windowblind Peak, said to 
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be the largest free-standing monolith in 
Utah. Always carry water and enough gas 
when you go exploring throughout the 
valley as the nearest facilities are along 
Highway 10. 

Obtain maps locally of the area and 
visit Hondo Arch and Temple Moun- 
tain, a land of varigated brilliant colors 
and towering stone formations. Please, 
do not for any reason enter any of the old- 
mine shafts in the area. Two young boys 
have lost their lives here. 

Follow the signs out of Cleveland to 
the Cleveland -Lloyd Dinosaur Quarry and 
step back into time in one of the richest 
graveyards of 130 million-year-old ani- 
mal fossils ever discovered. Thousands of 
bones have been excavated, cleaned and 
assembled and are major displays at mu- 
seums throughout the world. Large room- 
sized boulders scattered about the site 
create an unusual setting for the Visitor 
Center, interpretive displays, and picnic 
facilities 

To visitors passing along Highway 10, 
the towns of Emery, Moore, Castle Dale, 
Huntington and Cleveland seem only 
sleepy farming communities — no bright 
lights, supermarkets, or the noise and clat- 
ter of big cities. But this rolling land has 
known the pounding hooves of horses 
ridden by such outlaws as the notorious 
Butch Cassidy and his cronies, Elza Lay, 
Harvey Logan, Harry Longabaugh, Flat- 
nose George Curry, Silver Tip, and Blue 
John. All were members of Cassidy's 
Robbers Roost outlaws. 

Not members of Cassidy's bunch, but 
well known throughout Emery Country, 
were outlaws Matt Warner and Joe Walk- 
er. Walker at times aided Butch in his 
mischief, while Matt was somewhat of a 
loner, but a mean h ombre nevertheless. 
In his later years Matt reformed and 
lived out his life among the more sedate 
citizens of Emery County. 

Butch Cassidy and Elza Lay spent most 
of the winter in 1896-97 at a ranch on 
Huntington Creek while they planned the 
robbery of the Castle Gate Coal Mine 
and worked out their escape route east 
of Cleveland, south through Buckhorn 
Draw to the San Rafael River, then south 
along the river to Robbers Roost country 
on the Green River where they were in 
safe territory. 

Three main access roads to the Wasatch 
Plateau intersect Utah State 10, which 
Continued on Page 40 
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Jeep Introduces 

Automatic 
4-Wheel Drive. 

QUADRA-TRAC -Someday all 4-wheel drive vehicles may have 
a system like it. . . Jeep Wagoneer has it now. 





Here's how it works and what it does for you: 



Quadra-Trac eliminates shift lever and front locking hubs. 

Quadra-Trac is full-time automatic 4-wheel drive. There's 
no need to get out and lock in the front wheel hubs or 
even shift a lever, . , Quadra-Trac eliminates both. 4-wheel 
drive is automatically there when you need it-on or off 
the highway. 



Quadra-Trac offers superior traction. 

Under test conditions, two Jeep Wagoneers, one Quadra 
Trac, one without, were asked to make an accelerating 
turn on a water-soaked road. The Wagoneer with 
Quadra-Trac remained in control, while the other vehicle 
had a tendency to fishtail. 



Quadra-Trac works in a new way. 

A third differential allows torque to be directed auto- 
matically to the wheels that have the best traction. If the 
wheels on one axle start to slip, as on ice or rough terrain, 
the wheels on the other axle automatically take over. 



Quadra-Trac is one of the most advanced 4-wheel drive 
systems ever developed and it's available now on Jeep 
Wagoneer and Jeep Truck. If you want V'B lAAM 
to know more about it, see your Jeep r Wt?"|J 
dealer. He's the 4-wheel drive expert. Toughest vietter word on wheels. 
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Great horned owls reside in many 
parts of the world and their tribal 
history is a long and successful one. Big 
and powerful, these birds may measure 
almost two feet in body length and have 
a wingspread of around five, They are 
obviously quite capable of flying to favor- 
able climes wherein to dwell, and what 
with their solemn round eyes and digni- 
fied professional manner, look wise enough 
to do so. Yet they are to be found as 
permanent residents of one of the most 
difficult places to live: the northern des- 
ertland of the Great Basin. 

This is truly a grim area, where tem- 
peratures may soar to 130 degrees F. in 
July and fall to 22 degrees below zero in 
winter. It is high desert with all the prob- 
lems attendant upon 5,000 feet elevations. 
It is a land of everlasting wind, strong 
seasonable blows superimposed in the 
daily mountain valley winds. It is a place 
of scant rainfall, of sparse vegetation. 
All in all, it hardly seems a spot to select 
for comfortable living, and no place to 
undertake the hazards of family raising. 




The problem of how great horned 
can thrive under such adverse living con- 
ditions intrigued Zoologist D wight Smith. 
Picking a good tough representative 
section of central western Utah, he marked 
himself off a study area of about 25 square 
miles and took a census of great homed 
owls. This involved a lot of climbing, 
for one of the first facts he had to learn 
was that these birds like penthouse lo- 
cations, particularly favoring large sand- 
stone or limestone cliff faces or rock out- 
croppings and abandoned quarries. Some 
14 nests were fuund in two breeding 
seasons. 

Observations showed that along about 
the middle of December each gentleman 
owl sets up his territory for the coming 
social whirl, aerial dogfights establishing 
the boundary lines. Next on the program 
is to look for a suitable residence, so that 
by the time the ladies begin to get inter- 
ested, he has several suitable places to 
offer. Now it is a matter of record that 
great horned owls want comfortable nests, 
but they are, to a bird, dead set against 
building. However, there are plenty of 
empty apartments available, namely last 
years abodes of some red-tailed hawk, 
ferruginous hawk, or raven, who haven't 
begun to think of housekeeping yet, 

Since the great horned owls are well 
at it by January, they are already ensconced 
in the choice nests by the time the right- 
ful householders arrive. Should Mrs. Owl 
be suddenly struck with the attractiveness 





of a brand new one just built by a pair 
of early redtails, her lord and master turns 
nest hijacker. He loses not a moment in 
tossing the redtails out of their home, and 
the owls move in. 

With less time required for nest build- 
ing, there is, of course, more time for 
courtship. One ritual, according to an eye- 
witness report, seems to involve a kind of 
trapeze bowing executed as follows: the 
pair perches side by side on a branch, 
regarding each other solemnly and after 
a bit of beak touching and chortle- hoot- 
ing, the gentleman goes into the trapeze 
stunt. Gripping the branch with his talons, 
he tips head downward further and further 
until his beak is lower than his feet level. 
Spreading and drooping his wings, he 
fluffs his feathers and accompanies his 
bow with a long drawn out hoooooo ren- 



dered basso prof undo. Suddenly he pops 
upright again and sits staring solemnly. 
The lady then makes her trapeze curtsy 
in the same manner, her hooooo a girlish 
baritone. Then up she pops again to sit 
deadpan, 

Food is now in order, and the gentle- 
man wings away for provender, returning 
with a fresh rabbit. Having dined well, 
and after a number of raucous hooting 
duets have been rendered, the pair is 
ready to take up housekeeping. To be saw 
it is frigid cold, but they're off on the 
family raising stint. 

Mrs. Owl starts her incubation the min- 
ute the first round egg is kid, for it must 
be kept warm. There is a lag of a few 
days before the second egg is kid and 
again before number three, which is about 
par for a clutch. While Mrs. Owl is sit- 
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ting, her lord roosting nearby keeps a 
fierce eye out for interlopers, driving 
any other big owls away immediately. 
Interesting enough, Smith found that once 
established in the nest of their choice, 
Utah great horned owls were quite toler- 
ant of smaller predators, often nesting 
close to families of barn owls. A busy red- 
tailed hawk's nest was located on a ledge 
only 25 yards away from a cave nest of 
a great horned owl. A ferruginous hawk 
nest was in a juniper only about 100 yards 
below an owl's cliff nest, while another 
owl shared quarry nesting sites with 
golden eagles and prairie falcons. 

Along about sunset, the owls sail forth 
into the evening. Their hunting territory 
is about 261 acres ranging out into the 
desert hills and valleys and onto the 
flatter desert itself. They hunt either 
harrier fashion, flying slowly over the 
ground, diving on prey Spotted, or perch 
on rocky elevations watching for prey 
and swooping onto it in direct flight. Both 
ways require mighty good eyesight in 
the growing gloom of evening, and great 
horned owls have it. 

Owl eyes are even bigger than they 
look, for they are actually as large as those 



of a human being. Naturally enough, 
there can't be enough room in a skull of 
the size of theirs for orbs such as these, 
Further complicating matters in such 
cramped quarters, is the fact that owl eyes 
are not ball-shaped, but tubular, which 
need even more room. The space prob- 
lem here was solved by putting much of 
the eyeballs out in front of the skull, en- 
closing them in a protective casing of 
thick bony plates. Wedged firmly into 
their bony jackets, they are quite immov- 
able, nor are there eye muscles provided 
for the job. So the owls use their neck 
muscles instead, turning their whole head, 
and since their skull sits on their neck 
in a ball and socket joint, they can make 
a full 180 degree turn, looking directly 
back over their own shoulders. 

Now the modus operendi of the verte- 
brate eye is that the open pupil up front 
lets light in, the lens located along the 
line focuses on the object, and the image 
is picked up by photosensitive cells in 
the retina at the back of the eyeball. The 
horned owl's eyes work in this standard 
fashion, but he's off to an especially good 
start for seeing well in the dimmest of 
light because (thanks to his oversize eye- 
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At the Gateway to Monument Valley 

Located in Kayenta, one mile north of 
the Navajo Trail on Arizona Highway 464 

(602) 697-3231 for reservations 

Tours arranged 



Kayenta 



Trading Post 



Indian arts and crafts obtained directly 
from the Navajo people. Old pawn still 
available here. Camping supplies, fresh 
meat and groceries in the shopping 
center. 




OUR SPECIAL NATIONAL PARK FLIGHT 
This scenic flight shows you the entire Needles 
and Maze areas. 

Flying over Salt Creek and Horse Canyon, you 
will see Castle, Angel and Druid Arches plus 
many more. From Virginia and Chesler Park we 
fly over those geological wonders, The Grabens. 
You will see Cataract Canyon — the notorious 
Colorado River white water rapids. Flight in- 
cludes the Land of Standing Rocks, The Maze, 
The Confluence of the Green and Colorado 
Rivers and Elephant Hill. ALL IN ONE FLIGHT! 
Family rates available. 



$ 



10 



50 

Per Person 



ALSO SCENIC FLIGHTS TO: 
MONUMENT VALLEY LAKE POWELL 
RAINBOW BRIDGE 

COMBINATION LAND-AIR TOURS AVAILABLE 
COMBINATION LAKE POWELL-AIR TOURS AVAILABLE 




OUR INTRODUCTORY FLIGHT 
TO THE CANYONLANDS 
Offering this amazingly low price because of 
our unique location. 

From the moment our aircraft leaves the ground 
you will be able to see and photograph hun- 
dreds of red rock canyons and arches — such 
fantastic splendor, it can't be matched any- 
where in the West. See Salt Creek, Castle, 
Angel and Druid Arches, Elephant Hill and 
The Needles. 
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GRAND TOUR 
Includes National Park Flight PLUS Green 
River, Turk's Head, across Valentine Bottom, 
Fort Bottom (old Indian fort and a trapper's 
cabin) over Upheaval Dome across to Island 
In The Sky, Washer Woman Arch and along 
the White Rim to Monument Basin. Follow the 
Colorado River to The Confluence with Green 
River and return to Canyon lands Resort airstrip. 
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Flights may also be i 
IN MONTI CELLO: 

The Wayside Motel 

195 E. 2nd N. 

Monticello, Utah 84509 

801-5B7-2882 
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Write: P. 0. BOX 246, 
MOAB, UTAH 84532 
Telephone 801-259-7766 



AT CANYONLANDS RESORT 
EAST ENTRANCE CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK 




Gene and Mary Foushee's 

RECAPTURE LODGE 6 TOURS 

There are still places like this . . . peaceful, quiet, 
remote. And just a 15 minute stroll, or a live minute 
drive, or a stone's thfow from Recapture Lodge. Be- 
sides scenery and tranquility like this, we have geolo- 
gist-guided tours to Monument Valley, Canyonlands, 
Poncho House ... and lovely spots you've never 
heard of. 

Nightly slide shows. Heated Pool. Play- 
grounds. Automatic laundry. San Juan 
River trips. 

All Tribes Day 3rd Saturday in June! 
Nfinfi^ Send for our color bracbxre 

BLUFF, Utah 84512 Phone 801-672-2281 




WELCOME ABOARD THE 
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Join Cap'n Tex, veteran Colorado River pilot, on a Canyonlands adventure. 
Explore colorful canyons of the scemc Colorado River aboard the only 
paddlewheel riverboat of its kind west of the Rockies! 

For further information on Canyon King daily and charter tours, Cataract 
Canyon and other float boat trips, and our guided wilderness canoe trips 
into Canyonlands National Park, write: 

TEX'S TOURS, P.O. BOX 67-D, MOAB, UTAH 84532 
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Desert Mats 

S^SHELL CITY 

California's Largest Camper Shell Discount Supermart 
Over 300 shells - 20 different brands 
1 Year Unconditional Warranty 
Instant Installation 

FREE Subscription to ~DlAtA£^ Magazine 
with every shell sold! 



257 North Waterman 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
888-0141 



949 Broadway 
El Cajon {San Diego} Calif 
442-3386 




OPEN 7 DAYS 
WEEKDAYS 9-6 
SUNDAY 10-5 



Desert Mai s 

SHELL CITY 

Any donkey knows you can't kick at Shell City's discount prices 
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balls) his pupils can open to a very wide 
circle, thus letting in much more light, 
and because the cells of his retina are so 
sensitive they keep on operating as long 
as there is any light to work with. The 
tabular eye is a big advantage for its 
added length increases the distance be- 
tween the focusing lens and the retina, 
broadening the image receiving area and 
improving discrimination. Almost all of 
the retina is in direct line so that distant 
objects are sharply focused on its sensi- 
tive cells. These things add up to equip- 
ment that works up to 100 times better 
than man's in faint light. 

Set more to the front of the head than 
those of many birds, owl eyes work to- 
gather in binocular vision, beamed to a 
field of about (50-70 degrees straight 
ahead. Thus, out for groceries, and with 
both eyes trained on a moving object, the 
owl can judge distances accurately and, 
swooping down with great precision, land 
right on target. 

Zoologist Smith found in his Utah study 
that mammals made up 90 per cent of 
the foods of the owls, consisting of black - 
tailed jackrabbits, desert cottontails, kan- 
garoo rats, deer mice, meadow mice, 
ground squirrels, woodrats. Jays, mourn- 
ing doves, grasshoppers, beetles, scorpions 
were also taken. What with a nestful of 
voracious youngsters clacking their bills 
for food, trip after trip has to be made 
carrying cargo before they are at last 
stuffed full for the night. After that, addi- 
tional food is still brought and stowed 
nearby. 

Scientists are much interested in this 
larder stocking routine, pointing out that 
the three chicks in the brood are of dif- 
ferent sizes because of the original delay 
in the egg laying sequence, and the sub- 
sequent staggered hatching, Thus the first 
out is considerably more advanced physi- 
cally than the last to appear. Downy and 
young as they are, horned owlets are in 
reality full of fight, given to bill snapping, 
hissing and up-taloned defiance. As long 
as there is an abundant food supply in 
the nest, all is peace, But if owlet stom- 
achs are empty too long, fratricide be- 
comes the order of the day, the older 
chicks dining on the last out. 

Ornithologist Collingwood Ingram, in 
his work with owls, noted that the parents 
always placed the surplus a few inches 
away, and he concluded that it was mainly 
meant for the older and potentially fra- 
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tricidal members of the brood, since only 
they would be physically capable of reach- 
ing it. It is only this extra food that keeps 
the smaller chicks safe each day. In hard 
times, cold hearted as it seems, the removal 
of the weaker members is not only desir- 
able, but has a definite survival value to 
the species. 

With so much hunting to be done to 
feed the young, and themselves as well, 
the old owls have to work far into the 
night. Yet, no owl can see in utter dark- 
ness, so how do they rind their prey? 

Anatomists Roger Payne and William 
Drury checked into the hearing depart- 
ment to find the answer. As was already 
well known, birds do not have external 
ears of a stick-up kind found in mammals 
that can be waggled around for sound 
reception. What looks like ears in the 
horned owl are tufts of feathers. The en- 
trance to the bird ear proper is only a hole 
on the surface protected and hidden by 
feathers that mix into the general herbage 
on the face. But, in owls, there are also 
well developed skin folds particularly 
in front of each ear opening, and these 
can be moved about to change the path 
of sound coming in. Thus the reception 



in the two ears is different. 

In addition, the owl's head is so wide 
and the ears so far apart, that there is a 
difference in the time of arrival of sound 
to each side. And, to make things more 
interesting, the ears down inside differ in 
shape and structure to the end that the 
spot of greatest sensitivity is not the same 
in the two ears. It may be located above 
the horizontal plane in one, and below in 
the other. 

All this sounds like a botched-up job, 
but in reality it is a design for hearing 
that works especially well for pitch-dark 
hunting. The assy metrical shape of the 
system is actually a pinpoint direction 
finder by means of which the owl, locat- 
ing the exact spot from whence the mov- 
ing sound is coming, zeros right in on it. 
They can hear sounds of less intensity 
than other birds because they have a 
bigger eardrum, and a harder hitting ham- 
mer to transmit sound waves. 

Pitch -wise, the great homed owl's hear- 
ing range is between 60 to 7000 vibra- 
tions per second, with the sharpest hear- 
ing in the ranges higher than his own 
vocal repertorie. But this is the range of 
the high pitched rodent squeaks and many 



of the rustling sounds they make in mov- 
ing about through ground litter, The owl's 
hearing, in short, is specialized for prey 
capture. His silent flight is a further help 
for hunting in the dark, for the air flow- 
ing over his soft plumage makes no sound 
to interfere with his own hearing, nor to 
give his prey warning of his presence. 

With all this fine hunting equipment, 
and talons and hooked beaks for the kill, 
of course great horned owls can flourish 
in the desolate lands of the Great Basin, 
their deep- toned hoots of derisive laughter 
seemingly to mock the might of the 
desert, as they wing their way through 
the night. Q 
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by F. A. Barnes 

The moab rim trail is sometimes 
called "The Cliffhanger" — for good 
reason. 

In a land that is famous for its 
rugged backcountry vehicle trails, a few 
such trails have become outstandingly 
famous — or infamous — depending upon 
your point of view. If you enjoy the 
challenge of carefully easing a smoothly 
operating piece of off-road machinery up 
a stretch of rocky trail that demands all 
the abilities your vehicle has, and all the 
driving skills you have, then the trails 
of southeastern Utah's canyonlands are 
for you. 

And if you like to be going unusual 
places and seeing unusual things while 
accepting that challenge, then the Moab 
Rim Trail can offer you the ultimate in 
off-road enjoyment. 

Visitors to canyonlands country often 
hear about, and many often experience, 
the thrills and chills of going over well- 
known Elephant Hill in the Needles dis- 
trict of Canyonlands National Park, or 
of descending the appalling switchbacks 
of the Shafer Trail in the Island-In-The- 
Sky district of this same park. These are, 
indeed, spectacular and demanding trails, 
but canyonlands residents just smile po- 
litely when visitors enthuse over them. 
Those who live in southeastern Utah and 
see much of its wild backcountry know 
that some of the most difficult trails get 
little use and virtually no publicity, and 
are not within National Parks. 

The Moab Rim Trail, or Cliffhanger. 
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is one of these. 

Once a year, for the past several years, 
the Moab Rim Trail sees some use. The 
rest of the year, barely a handful of ve- 
hicles venture to attempt this hair-raising 
route, even though it travels into some of 
the most spectacular scenery to be found 
anywhere. 

Each spring, on Easter weekend, the 
town of Moab, Utah, sponsors a jeep 
safari. One of the several routes offered 
participants in this popular event is the 
Moab Rim Trail. Those who choose this 
trial are warned, however, that it is not 
for the average vehicle or driver. The 
rigors of the trail demand an expert driver, 
a vehicle with short wheelbase, minimum 
overhang at each end and in good condi- 
tion — and nerve. 

For the last two safaris, Moab Jeep 
Safari officials have worked on the Moab 
Rim Trail trying, literally, to round off 
its rough corners, but largely to little avail. 
The trail still "separates the* men from 
the boys." And often also separates faint- 
hearted women passengers from their ve- 
hicles. 

Truly, the Moab Rim Trail— The Cliff- 
hanger — makes Elephant Hill look like a 
"bunny hill." 

How can this claim be tested, this 
challenge accepted? Well, one way is to 
attend the next annual Moab Jeep Safari. 
This is probably the safest and easiest 
way. Traveling in a group, help will be 
handy if you have trouble, and you won't 
get lost. The trail is almost all over rock 
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Left: A short hike from the Moab Rim Trail leads to o 
slickrock rim overlooking the Colorado River and the 
"portal" through which it leaves Moab Valley. The 
first and most rugged stretch of the trail ascends the 
broken slope in the center of this scene. Above: The 
Moab Rim Trail enters the fantastic "Behind-The-Rocks" 
country that lies to the south and west of Moab. Along 
the way, such monstrous stone shapes os "The Throne" 
con be seen. The trail crosses rock and sand and is 
difficult to follow, even though marked. 




or sand, and is thus not easy to follow. 
Much of the route is marked by little plas- 
tic-ribbon flags tied to twigs or rocks. But 
if you are traveling the trail alone and 
miss one of these, you can spend a lot of 
time wandering around without getting 
to your destination, and without seeing 
some of the highlights of the trip. 

If you are a competent but not really 
gung-ho driver, is it worth the extra effort 
required to travel the Moab Rim Trail? 
Absolutely! The trail is difficult but not 
long — -barely twelve miles total to its end 
and back — but the scenery along the way 
is quite different and breath takingly beau- 
tiful. 

Plan on spending a full day on the trip. 
There is much to see and photograph 
along the way, and several places 
where you will want to take short side 
trips un foot. Take along plenty of food, 
and watet too. The land of Behind-The- 
Rocks you will be entering is dry, very 
dry, and also hot in the summer months. 

Start from Moab, Near the south end 
of town, Cane Creek Boulevard turns 
west off the main route through Moab, 
U. S. 163, Take this paved road as it 
heads for the rocky portal to the west of 
town through which the Colorado River 
leaves Moab Valley, About a mile beyond 
where the road first reaches the river, it 
crosses a cattleguard. A few yards beyond 
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this, an inconspicuous set of wheel tracks 
turns sharply left. Follow these, and very 
soon you will understand the "cliffhang- 
er" label given this trail. 

For over a mile, the trail works its way 
up steeply sloping rock strata, climbing 
steadily up solid expanses and ledges of 
Kayenta sandstone. Behind you, as you 
ascend, more and more of the picturesque 
Colorado River gorge comes into view. 
The calm, green -bordered river reflecting 
the sheer walls of Navajo sandstone that 
confine it offers a sight you will not soon 
forget. 

As this tortuous, most difficult part of 
the trail reaches the summit, it levels off 
and swings right, parallel to the Moab 
Rim and also a thousand feet above the 
valley floor. Stop here and walk the few 
yards over to this rim and sample the 
magnificent view there. 

Below you sprawls the sixteen-mile 
length of Moab-Spanish Valley. The Colo- 
rado River enters this rockbound lowland 
through a narrow portal in the opposite 
wall. Beyond this wall, in all directions, 
is a veritable maze of gigantic, eroded 
domes and fins and terraces of red-tinted 
slickrock, with these monstrous outcrop- 
pings of rounded, ancient stone separated 
here and there by sparsely vegetated sand- 
flats. 

Beyond the rock-and-sand wilderness, 




to the east, the high plateauland of Wil- 
son Mesa serves as a giant veranda for the 
towering, snow-tipped peaks of the La 
Sal Mountains. There, vast evergreen 
forests struggle futilely up talus slopes 
toward the conical trips of rare "laco- 
lithic" mountains — mountains that form- 
ed in a way unique to southeastern Utah. 

And directly below you, set in the midst 
of the verdant valley, is the toy-sized town 
of Moab. 

Back to the trail, the going is easy for a 
half-mile or so, then it plunges downward 
into a labyrinth of rocky canyons, sand 
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Right: The view back down the Colorado River gorge is 
magnificent from the first mile of the Moab Rim Trail. 
This difficult trail climbs steeply sloping rock strata and 
offers a challenge to the best off-road drivers and 
vehicles. Below: At one point along the Moab Kim Trail, 
the remains of an ancient Indian "fori" can be visited. 
The only access to this easily-defended site is up through 
a narrow crevice. Visitors ore warned not to disturb 
the ruins, which are protected by both state and federal 
antiquities tows. 




dunes and drywashes. Progress slows, as 
the trail penetrates the looming, mon- 
strous Navajo stand stone fins that domin- 
ate forty square miles or more of the 
land to the southwest of the Moab Rim. 

High on one cliff to the left is a big 
arch. On all sides, narrow, mysterious side- 
canyons and grottoes and shadowed clefts 
invite exploration on foot. 

After descending for a mile or so, the 
trail crosses one last dry creek bed that 
often contains little pools of mirror -like 
water in solid rock potholes, then climbs 
once again. For an interesting and scenic 
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hike, park near here, and climb the slick- 
rock domes in a general northwestern di- 
rection. Within a very few minutes, you 
will come to a high canyon rim that over- 
looks the Colorado River. Along this solid 
rock rim are gigantic potholes large 
enough to contain their own small forests, 
awesome cliffs, arches in the making and, 
if you go far enough, a view down onto 
that first tough stretch of trail that you 
conquered. 

farther along the vehicle trail are beau- 
tiful paroramas of typical Behind-The- 
Rocks scenery. A giant-sized "throne" of 
stone stands silhoutetted against the east- 
ern skyline, while rows of parallel sand- 
stone fins tower hundreds of feet into the 
sky in all directions. This is truly a land 
that makes you feel small. 

In another mile or so, if you have kept 
on what seems to be the main trail, you 
will find that trail ending on a high and 
narrow peninsula. Beyond, on a still more 
lofty portion of that slender mesa, you 
may spot the pitiful remnants of an an- 
cient Indian outlook or fort, perched 
high atop a flat-topped mushroom of rock. 

If you should take the time to squeeze 
up through the narrow crevice that gives 
access to these ruins, please do not dis- 
turb them, nor any of the petroglyphs 
that decorate nearby rock walls. These 
remains of an earlier American culture 



are protected by both state and federal 
antiquities laws. Admire them, study 
them, appreciate them, even let them help 
you visualize the terribly rugged lives 
that were lived by these first Americans. 
But leave them as you found them. Take 
pictures and memories, but nothing else. 

But in spite of appearances, this is still 
not the end of the trail. You bypassed 
an inconspicuous turn. So back-track to 
the nearest drywash and watch for tracks 
that cross that wash and head north for a 
short distance, then angle up the slope 
toward the distant rim of Moab Valley. 

This trail goes through a stretch of 
weird terrain, where very hard, thin slabs 
of rock sound like crockery, or even metal 
plates, as wheels roll across them. Not 
much farther along, the trail does finally 
end, at still another awe-inspiring view 
down into Moab Valley and the -wild and 
beautiful lands that lie beyond. 

Enjoy your trip along the Moab 
Rim Trail into Behind -The- Rocks coun- 
try, but plan your return trip to make cer- 
tain you have daylight for that last steep 
stretch. It's tough going up, but tougher 
still doing down — if you don't have day- 
light to help. 

And it would be a case-hardened soul, 
indeed, who could stand looking at that 
magnificent scene- and truthfully say, "It 
wasn't worth it." □ 



IT was late afternoon and the sun's 
elongated rays skipped over the snow- 
banks and lighted the frosty meadows. 
Though it was mid-September, winter 
had made an early appearance in Ore- 
gon's Warner Mountains. Dozens of 
campers had been marooned in the high 
country but snow plows had cleared the 
roads while helicopters rescued the snow- 
bound. 

Our immediate destination was Plush, 
where we planned to camp overnight be- 
fore continuing north to the sun stone 
iields, We left the highway on a paved 
shortcut, and soon joined an almost end- 
less procession of cattle traveling a well- 
used trail to their winter feeding grounds 
in Warner Valley. The road curved abrupt- 
ly east, and ahead loomed the great es- 
carpment of Hart Mountain, its 3000-foot 
rim rising almost vertically from the valley 
Floor. A chain of sky-blue lakes, separated 
by marshy sloughs, nestled against the 
mountain's base. 

The distant buildings at Plush were di- 
minished to toy size by the towering moun- 
tain. Stretching north, as far as the eye 
could see, were the sagebrush plains of 
Oregon's Desert, the monotony of which 
was broken only by a few rolling hills 
and scenic rimrocks. Flooded with the 
warm color from a setting sun, it was a 
.Tiagnificient view. When we paused to 
enjoy it, we found ourselves once again 
caught in the enchantment of desert 
country. 



A quarry, just west of Plush, provided 
an ideal location for an overnight stop. 
It is Jerry's custom at each new campsite 
to "go over" the area with our Mineral- 
ight. We neatly always find some fluores- 
cent material but the cjuarry really "lit 
up." Several medium-sized, brightly col- 
ored, pink, green and orange specimens 
were added to our fast growing collection. 

Plush was once a thriving little com- 
munity serving the needs of ranchers and 
cowboys In the days before modern trans- 
portation. It began existence as a nameless 
town since the ones chosen by its citizenry 
— Fairview and Pleasant City — were not 
accepted by the Postoffice Department. 
It seemed there were already Oregon 
cities so-named. However, the little town 
was destined to receive an unusual name 
—one which would be remembered by 
every visitor, When the usual Saturday 
night poker game found the stakes sky- 
high, all but two players dropped out. 
The cowboy bet his entire cash roll and 
the Indian called with his horse and sad- 
dle. "What you got?" he asked. The cow- 
boy answered. "I've got a flush!" "Me 
plush, too," replied the Indian, A roar of 
laughter came from the spectators and it 
was decided then and there to name the 
town Plush. 

Today, about a dozen homes remain in 
Plush along with a school and church, 
plus a business district which houses the 
postoffice, a limited grocery, bar and gaso- 
line station under one roof. The friendly 




owners of the latter added a map of the 
sunstone area to the several others we 
had along. 

Plush is also the gateway to Hart Moun- 
tain National Wildlife Refuge— the home 
of Oregon's herd of some 1 2,000 antelope. 
Nature enthusiasts will enjoy visiting the 
Refuge which is open from June 1st to 
October 30th. A primitive campground 
( elevation 5800 feet) is operated by the 
11 S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries & Wild- 
life. P. O. Box 111, Lakeview, OR 97630. 
Camping limit is two weeks — no fee. Fish" 
ing and hiking can be included along with 
"nature watching." 

The route to the sunstone area found 
us traveling north on a graded dirt road. 
A mile from Plush a sign announced the 
road leading east to Hart Mountain. We 
continued north, skirted the lakes, passed 
under some rim rocks then paused briefly 
to watch the "soaring play" hy a pair of 
widen eagles. The air was brisk with 
autumn and the warmth of the sun was 
comforting. 

Just over 10 miles from Plush, we turn- 
ed right onto Hog Back Road, then at .5 
of a mile, turned left at a sign "Rabbit 
Hills— Sunstone Area." The entire route 
is well-marked and graded roads provide 
easy access for all cars and trailers. 

Eight miles of travel (see map for de- 
tailed mileage, found us again turning 
left. We angled northwest, crossed a dirt 
dam in Rabbit Basin, then came to a sign 
Sunstone Area" announcing we had 
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Plush is the gateway to the Sunstone 
Area and Hart Mountain Wildlife 
Refuge, Its business district is all housed 
under one roof — grocery, bar, 
postoffice and gas station. 
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Le//. 1 Sumtones were first collected from ant hills such 
as this one, at the Oregon Desert location. Oregon's 
harvester ants not only built big bills, but like to cover 
them with "gems." Bottom left: It doesn't take long to 
collect a handful of faceting grade sunstones. Below: The 
sunstone field covers several thousand acres on Oregon's 
vast, sagebrush-covered desert. 
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reached our destination. At this point, a 
cleared area offered a good campsite. How- 
ever, we elected to follow the road going 
north from the sign. In about a half-mile 
there were several open areas for camp- 
ing. We quickly parked and began the 
search for sunstones. 

What are sunstones? You will find 
text books differ and, in general, agree- 
ing only that they are one of the feldspars. 
According to Dr. Frederick H. Pough, the 
Oregon sunstones are bytownite — a rare 
plagioclase feldspar which occurs in lime- 
rich igneous rocks Hardness is 6 and spe- 
cific gravity 2.74. 

the Oregon location, the sunstones 



are found weathering from a lava flow 
covering many square miles. They vary in 
color from clear to yellow, pink and green. 
The reflection of the sun's rays cause them 
to sparkle brilliantly — hence the name 
"sunstone.' ' Sizes range from very small 
to larger specimens over an inch in length. 
The latter are not uncommon and a large 
percentage are of faceting quality. 

Most of the sunstones are found as float 
and are easily collected — just bend over 
and pick them up. They also occur in-situ 
where erosion has exposed the Java along 
the wash. Large specimens will be seen 
m the lava but care must be taken when 
; to remove them. A sunny day is best 



for collecting the sunstones since the 
ground will sparkle and glitter from their 
reflections. The largest "sparkle" will not 
always yield the largest stone. 

The extent of the sunstone field is con- 
siderable and old maps indicate a "Sun- 
stone Mine." This location has known col- 
lectors since the turn-of-the- century. In 
the early days, they were called "Plush 
Diamonds." The first mining claims were 
not filed until L^70. Local rockhounds be- 
came alarmed when this occurred and re- 
quested the Bureau of Land Management 
to "hold the area open for the benefit of 
rockhounders and the public." The B.L.M. 
acted and 26,000 acres of prime sunstone 




lields have been set aside for recreational 
purposes. 

This location is believed to be the only 
one where colored-sunstones (pink and 
green) may be found. It is also one of 
the few areas where faceting-quality gem 



material may be collected free. Sunstones 
can be worked into beautiful cabochons 
and they also tumble very well. Good 
specimens are highly-prized by collectors. 

Several trails lead through the area and 
it is a matter of personal preference where 



you collect. A week or two spent in this 
locale should produce many outstanding 
stones, as well as an enjoyable rockhound 
vacation . 

There are numerous places to camp in 
this open desert country. Earlier visitors 
have left nicely-cleared sites. We were 
impressed with the lack of any litter even 
though there have been hundreds of col- 
lectors over the years. There is no water 
or wood. Nearest supplies would be at 
Plush -limited groceries, water and gas. 
Propane and ice can be obtained at Lake- 
view. 

Oregon's High Desert Country occu- 
pies the southeastern corner of the state, 
encompassing some 24,000 square miles. 
It has a unique beauty not duplicated else- 
where nor is it loved by everyone. There 
arc miles and miles of sagebrush-covered 
plains and rolling hills where a tree is 
an oddity. Great faults have lifted, pushed 
and tilted tremendous blocks of land sky- 
ward. The resultant escarpments and 
picturesque rimrocks gave character to the 
land. 

With nearly every major valley contain- 
ing a lake, and some are sizeable, it is 
often hard to realize this is desert land. 
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Location: 

• One mile north of Moab, and '/j 
mile from Colorado River 

• Between Arches and Canyonlands 
National Parks 

• Near Dead Horse Point State Park 

Facilities: 

• Level, shaded sites 

• 88 Tent and Trailer Spaces 

• Full Hookups 

• Swimming Pool 

• Hot Showers 

• Store and Laundry 
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For Campground brochure 
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OF MOAB 

P. O. Box 370D, Moab, Utah 84532 
[B01) 259-7660 
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The takes fill oc subside, sometimes tem- 
porarily disappear, in accordance with a 
wet or dry cycle. They are land-trapped 
bodies of water with no outlet and are 
dependent upon runoff from the higher 
elevations. It is a beautiful desert and 
back-country enthusiasts will find it ex- 
citing to explore. You will meet few 
people along the many by-ways. 

Oregon's Desert also has another face, 
described by E. J. Jackman in "The Ore- 
gon Desert," as "dry, hot, cold, gray, hard, 
vast and fierce. Let's call it raw." 1 must 
agree it is all that, but doesn't everyone 
and everything have their faults? Are we 
not supposed to overlook them in our 
friends? 

For indeed, the desert is a friend to 
modern man. It offers its visitors a tran- 
quil haven and opportunities for pleasure. 
In the Warner Valley, the desert provides 
even more — a field of semi-precious 
stones. Here the rock collector may camp 
under the stars and search the hills for 
specimens. In the months to follow, when 
the rocks are cut and polished into gems, 
they will always be reminders of the days 
spent on the Oregon Desert chasing "sun- 
ny sunstones." Q 
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You can find: gold, silver, coins, 
relics and minerals. Where? Right 
in your own back yard, the beach, 
playgrounds parks, old houses 

vacant lots, virtually anywhere. 



Hundreds of people are "cashing in" 
with Jetco's startling electronic treasure 
finders. Prices start as low as $39.95. 



Write today for your free copy of this JETCO 
Treasure Finder Catalog. 
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There are numerous 
ways of enjoying 
the beauty of 
the Southwest. 
One of the most 
tranquil methods 
is drifting down 
mild-mannered streams 
and communing with 
Mother Nature. 
This particular journey 
proves there are worse 
things to frustrate 
man than being 
up the creek without 
a paddle . . . 
How about up the creek 
without any water! 
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Above; Campground where our wives 
waited for us. Assembly Hall Peak is 
at the right. Opposite page: The silt- 
laden stream, flowing over a thousand 
years, has cut shallow capes in the base 
of the orange-red sandstone sliffs. Lou 
Braun is in boat. Left; We packed our 
gear hi "waterproof" bags. Lou Braun. 
left, and author. 
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I PLANNED TO CALL this article, "Run- 
ning the Roaring Rapids of the San 
Rafael River," but "Tubin' on a Trickle" 
would be more appropriate. 

The San Rafael is a canyon river in cen- 
tral Utah. I first saw this little stream in 
the summer of 1971 when Lou Braun 
missed a turn and I followed his camper 
down a dusty road to a place called 
"Fullers Bottom." Later that day, we look- 
ed down, more than a thousand feet, to 
see the sun shining on the river, winding 
its way along the bottom of a deep, steep- 
walled canyon, 

"I'll bet we could float from Fullers 
Bottom to here in a day," Lou said the 
following day as we stood on a bright 
yellow bridge, 20-odd miles downstream 
from the Bottom, and watched our chil- 
dren fh>at down the river on an inner 
tube. 

The water at the bridge, and at Fullers 
Bottom, was about 18 inches deep, and 
would easily float a canoe or a rubber raft. 
U. S. Geological Survey maps showed the 
stream had an average fall of ten feet per 
mile. Not really a rip-roaring river, but 
it looked interesting and the first of July, 
1972, we had our rubber boats in the wa- 
ter at Fullers Bottom. 

We were shocked when we saw the 
size of the stream. Ninteen seventy-two 
was a dry year and much of what had 
been riverbottom the year before was now 
mud, white with alkali. We knew this 
meant that in many places we would have 
to drag our boats through the shallow 
water, but we were determined to go 
and we got our things together. 

"Here, this will keep your stuff dry," 
Lou said, and he tossed me a blue, rubber- 
ized bag. Carefully we wrapped our gear 
in plastic bags and put it into the water- 
proof sacks. 

The sun was an hour high when we 
started down the river toward the bridge 
and Bureau of Land Management camp- 
ground where our families were await- 
ing, A couple of miles downstream we 
entered the canyon of the San Rafael and 
floated under great cotton wood trees that 
grew out over the river. In places the 
stream ran head-long into the towering 
cliffs, and the silt-laden waters, flowing 
over a thousand years, had carved great, 
shallow caves in the base of the orange- 
red sandstone walls. 

The beauty was breath-taking and we 
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stopped at every turn to take pictures and 
scramble up the steep banks to explore 
along the cliffs for Indian ruins and 
petroglyphs. Getting in and out, we slosh- 
ed a lot of water into our boats, and at 
noon we found a couple of quarts of water 
in our "waterproof" sacks and we thanked 
our lucky stars for the plastic baggies. 

As the afternoon wore on, and we 
paddled, drifted, and dragged our way 
down the winding river, we realized our 
maps did not show all the many bends of 
the stream. But, when the sun sank behind 
the high rim to the west and the long 
shadows piled up in the canyon, we had 
covered more than half the distance to 
the bridge. 

We stopped for the night at the end of 
a long, thin, red wall that extended nearly 
a mile from the main plateau. The river 
ran in a northerly direction along the 
west side of the wall. Then, it turned 
back upon itself and flowed in the op- 
posite direction, along the other side of 
the high, rock fin. As darkness crept into 
the canyon, we pulled our boats up onto 
a high bank where there was plenty 
of wood for a fire, and a canyon breeze 
that discouraged mosquitoes. After we 



had eaten, we built a roaring fire, leaned 
back against our boats, and talked of the 
things we had seen. 

In the mud along the river we had 
seen tracks of deer, muskrats, beaver, coy- 
otes, bobcats, and numerous birds. Several 
ducks took to the air ahead of us as we 
floated along. At one bend of the river, a 
gangling sandhill crane struggled awk- 
wardly to get airborne. Once we heard 
splashing in the water behind us and 
turned to see a big doe, her brown coat 
shining in the sun, charge up the bank 
and disappear into the brush. 

A desert river, such as the San Rafael, 
is a strange place for beaver, but this little 
creature is probably the most abundant 
wildlife species in the canyon. Floods 
make it impossible for the beaver to build 
dams, so this industrious little rodent 
burrows in the banks and anchors sticks, 
cut for food, in the mud at the bottom of 
the stream. 

The beaver are, however, literally eat- 
ing themselves out of existence. Young 
cottonwood and willow shoots are eaten 
faster than they grow. And, the hungry 
little critters are moving up onto the 
higher banks and cutting down tough, old 
trees that are dying because their roots 
can no longer reach the life-saving water. 

When the fire burned down to a glow- 
ing bed of coals, we lay on our over- 
turned rubber boats and gazed up into 
a star-filled sky. A soft, warm breeze 
whispered through the canyon. It was so 
quiet you could almost hear the silence, 
and we were soon sound asleep. Later, 
a cool breeze came up and, half asleep, 
I crawled under my poncho and dreamed 
of dragging a rubber raft over the Sahara 
Desert. 

Next morning we floated along the 
base of the high rock fin. If we could have 
thrown a stone over this red, rock wall, 
it would have landed in the channel we 
paddled down the day before. When the 
river turned east toward the bridge and 
campground, the cliffs moved back on the 
south and left odd-shaped rock castles, 
temples, and fortresses standing in the 
desert by themselves. 

Tt was shortly afternoon when we pad- 
dled under the bright, yellow bridge. We 
were sunburned, dirty, and dead tired, 
but it had been fun. 

"I'd like to do that again," Lou said, as 
he pulled his boat up the bank, "but the 
next time, I sure hope there's some water 
in that darn river!" 
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WE HAD left the hardtop and were 
winding down a sandy road 
around a mesa on the side of a valley when 
Bernie Maher stopped his four-wheel- 
drive vehicle. 

"This is where the old Navajo usually 
signals to me and asks for a token fee," 
he explained. We joined Bernie by the 
side of the vehicle and he pointed to two 
Navajo children who were tending sheep 
about two hundred yards away. He waved 
his hands and shouted, "Yah-teh-hey," 
which is the best English translation of 
"hello" in Navajo. 

Looking up, the children recognized 
Bernie. They jumped on their pony and 
galloped toward us, stopping a few yards 
from the car. Instead of running after 
the children, the two sheep dogs remained 
with the animals, 

Bernie talked to the children in Navajo 
for a few minutes and they explained their 
grandfather was in town. Asking them if 
we could take their pictures (always a 
must in Navajoland), they shyly posed 
with Bernie who then gave them candy 
and oranges. 

After taking their pictures I smiled 
and said, "A -Kay-Hay," and felt very 
proud that I could say "thank you" in 
Navajo. They looked at Bernie and shrug- 
ged. Bernie repeated the words in the 
beautiful, soft sounds of the Navajo. The 
kids grinned and said, "you are welcome," 
in perfect English. 

As we drove away, Bernie explained 
that although the Indian children are 
taught English in school, they are proud 
of their heritage and appreciate the white 
man who tries to learn their language 
and understand their culture. 

The largest Indian reservation in the 
United States, Navajoland has 16,000,000 
acres and extends from the border of 
the Grand Canyon National Park in cen- 
tral Arizona eastward into New Mexico, 
and from the Utah-Arizona border on the 
north to Interstate 40 and U, S, 66 on the 
south. 

It encompasses some of the most spec- 
tacular mountains, deserts, lakes and riv- 
ers in the world and its geophysical for- 
mations provide geologists with a cross- 
section of what happened to our planet 
million of years ago. Even today, some of 
the area has not been seen by either In- 
dians or white men, and archeologists are 
still discovering sites of the prehistoric 
Anasazi (Navajo for "Ancient Ones") 
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Navajo sbepberdand bis flock. 
whose culture flourished about 1,500 valleys and built their hogans. 



years ago. 

When the nomadic Navajos, who were 
descendants of the Athabaskan bands, 
migrated from the North starting about 
1000 A.D., they found the Pueblo Indian 
— (the present-day Hopi Reservation is 
located on mesas and is surrounded by 
the Navajo Reservation) villages and 
gradually absorbed part of the Pueblo cul- 
ture. Learning to farm and weave, the 
once nomadic Navajos settled in the 



But then the former invaders were also 
invaded. In 1540, in search of gold and 
the Seven Cities of Cibola, the Spanish 
conquistador, Coronado, came from the 
south, starting the migration of the white 
man. Other Spanish expeditions were fol- 
lowed by Mexican raids, and then the in- 
famous invasion and military subjugation 
of the Indians by the "Great White 
Father," 

In 1864, after surrendering to Colonel 




Bemie Maher emerges from a Navajo sweat house. 



Guided tours provide access to 
remote parts of Mystery Valley. 
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50 types of boat rentals (including 
houseboats] for tours and sports. 
Guided tours to fantastic Rainbow 
Bridge. Fish fdr trout, bass, crappie. 

"Try a vacation m a houseboat!" 
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Kit Carson, the Navajos were sent on the 
"Long March" to Fort Sumner, New Mex- 
ico. In the Treaty of 1868, they were al- 
lowed to return to their land. 

Today, the Navajo and Hopi Indians 
are once again establishing their ethnic 
identities through development of natural 
and economic resources and through a 
resurgence of their arts and crafts. Al- 
though in no way related, and often rivals, 
Navajo and Hopi (and to some extent 



Tours in 

Canyonlands National Park 

• ISLAND IN THE SKY • WASHERWOMAN 

• WALKING ROCKS • MONUMENT BASIN 

Tours near 

Canyonlands National Park 

• ARCHES NATIONAL PARK 

• ONION CREEK • HURRAH PASS 

• GEMINI BRIDGES • ROCKHOUNDING 

RATES 

8 Hours $15 per person 
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Special Tour* $30 per person 

Minimum: 2 Full Fores — 12 and under '/, fare 
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Moab Rock Shoo. 137 N. Main. Moab, Utah 84532 
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All our trips are designed especially far 
photographers, but one view is 
worth □ thousand pictures. 
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Zuni) craftsmen are exchanging artistic 
designs and ideas and creating today's 
beautiful contemporary jewelry. 

One of the main attractions in Navajo- 
land is Monument Valley and the Navajo 
Tribal Park off U. S. 163 on the Utah- 
Arizona border. I was making my annual 
trek through the "Indian Country" and 
since I had toured other areas of Monu- 
ment Valley on several occasions, I wanted 
to see something new. 

So I called my friend, John Burden, at 
Goulding's Lodge and Trading Post in 
Monument Valley. I first met John when 
he and his brother, Dana, and their moth- 
er, Sophie, were owners and operators of 
Remuda Ranch in Wickenberg. After 
selling the ranch, John became manager 
of Goulding's. John informed me that vet- 
eran guide, Bernie Maher, was now oper- 
ating Goulding's four-wheel-drive tours 
into Navajoland and suggested going to 
Mystery Valley. 

I arrived at Goulding's in time for 
breakfast at their Lodge and Trading Post 
which is located on a hill overlooking 
Monument Valley. Harry Goulding and 
his wife, "Mike," first came to Monument 
Valley as a young bride and groom in 
1924. They lived in a tent while erecting 
the first stone building. The nearest sup- 
plies were over a dirt road to Flagstaff, 
200 miles away. 
Today, Goulding's has air-conditioned 
Desert Magazine 
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and spacious motel rooms, an Indian art 
and crafts shop, a nearby landing strip, 
guided 4WD tours throughout Monu- 
ment Valley and Western-style gourmet 
meals which satisfy the hunger gamed 
through being out under the open sky 
all day. 

A mile up from the Lodge is the Sev- 
enth Day Adventist Hospital which was 
erected in 1950 for the Indians of the 
area and on land which was donated by 
Harry and "Mike" Goulding. Now re- 
tired, Harry and "Mike" are devoting 
their time, as they have for the past 46 
years, to bringing a better understanding 
between the Indians and the white settlers. 

Before heading for Mystery Valley, 
Bernie drove us past the hospital and to 
the Oljeto Trading Post and the nearby 
new mission of Father H. Baxter Lieb- 
ler. Father Liebler, who today is a young 
81 -years-old, first established a mission 
near Bluff, Utah. The Episcopal clergy- 
men, who came West from Boston, has 
devoted his life to helping Navajo 
children . 

The new mission was built by the Nava- 
jo Indians and is in the form of a Kiva, 
an Indian place of worship from the pre- 





BERNIE MAHER 

Professional Guide 
Htm if has been a part of the Southwest 
since 1925 when he started as a trader at 
White Rock Trading Post. Moving to 
Teec Nos Pos in 1928 he remained tlit-rc 
until 1931 which found him in Four Cor- 
ners, The Four Corners monument holds 
the thumb prints of Bernie. his wife 
Esther and daughter. Wanda. 
Trading posts such as Tocito, Nazlini, Ol- 
jato and Gouidings, plus a stint with the 
U.S. Railroad Board during World War 
II, spanned the years through 1951. 
In 1952 he moved to Kayenta and started 
Golden Sands Tours, which he sold to the 
Crawley brothers in 1964. Semi- retired, 
he returned to Gouidings in 1971 as tour 
manager for the summer season and is 
doing what he likes most: Telling and 
showing folks his beautiful Southwest. 
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historic days, The chapel is called St, 
Mary of the Moonlight. Oljeto in Navajo 
means Moonlight Water. 

Mystery Valley is aptly named. It is a 
strange land of geological contrasts, an- 
cient ruins, monoliths, mesas and spires 
and weird natural arches formed many 
thousands of years ago when the elements 
of wind and rain gradually leveled the 
sandstone and created the colorful and 
scenic land which one sees today. 

It is a land of soft sand, sharp rocks 
and forbidding boulders. It is also a land 
of beauty where you find flowers growing 
out of sandstone, verbena covering the 
sandy areas and majestic juniper, oak 
pinion, white ash and mountain mahogany 
trees whose gnarled forms are highlighted 
by the cloud-covered blue skies. 

While taking the photographs shown 
with this article— for Mystery Valley is 
at its best in pictures— I felt the strength 
of the silence which seems to prevail 
over the Valley. And I, too, felt like 1 
■was an invader— as were the first Navajos, 
the Spanish, the Mexicans and the gringos. 
But unlike the latter three, one of the 
invaders returned and made this country 
their home — Navajoland, 
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NEW AND MODERN CAMPGROUND 
FOR RECREATION VEHICLES 
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140 Spaces 
Landscaping 
Full Hookups 
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Tout Sites 
Grocery 

• Laundry 
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• Dump Station 

• Gasoline Pumps 

FREE 

• Swimming Poo 
Hot Shower; 
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Mitch Williams' 

T&g-a-Long Tours 

LAND AND RIVER EXPEDITIONS 
Canyonlands National Park 
and 

Utah's Wilderness Rivers 





Send for brochures on 
— One day Land and River Tours 

— Wilderness Expeditions by Land 
and River 

— Wilderness Expeditions into Old 
Mexico 

Mitch Williams' 

Tag-a-Lonfi Tours 

152 NORTH MAIN P.O. BOX !206B 

MO All. UTAH 84532 
Phone 801 -2 59-6690 or 801 -259-721 8 



Wonderful World of Wasatch 

Continued from Page 16 

connects with II. S. Highway 6-50, north 
at Price, and U. S. Highway 70, south 
at Fremont Junction. Utah 57, then 29, 
through Orangeville is only 20 miles to 
Joes Valley Reservoir. This is graded dirt 
and gravel and the best approach through 
Straight Canyon to the central recreational 
area of the plateau. Old Timers, with 
typical frontier humor, named the narrow 
openings to Joes Valley, "Straight Can- 
yon," because it is so crooked. 

Joes Valley Reservoir has well devel- 
oped facilities which include 48 well- 
placed spaces to accommodate small trail- 
ers, campers, tent campers, chemical toil- 
ets, water, boat launching ramp (con- 
crete) . All sites are equipped with tables 
and fireplaces, but bring your own wood. 
Boating, lake and stream fishing, jeeping. 
hiking, photography, sightseeing or just 
resting are enjoyed here. Joes Valley is 
heavily used by Utahans on long week- 
end holidays, but otherwise is not crowd- 
ed. Late spring, summer or early fall are 




HAS THE SERVICES YOU WILL NEED 
Trailer Park with Hookups Propane Service Station Groceries 

Snack Bar Picnic Tables Camping Area 4WD for Rent Ice Beer 

We offer: Guided trips into Canyonlands • Free slide show every evening 

Scenic flights • Limited number of overnight accommodations 
i m ^Four-wheel -drive tours with Canyonlands Tours are available 
JEX AGO] Headquarters for Canyonlands Aviation 

Located at the east entrance of the park, The Needles District 

For information and reservations write: Canyonlands Resort, Box 638D, Moab, Utah 84532 
or telephone BO 1 259-7766 in Moab or B01 5B7-2B82 in Monticello 
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prime times to visit this beautiful place. 

From Ferron : Along the drive up Fer- 
ron Creek are 1 ? primitive campsites, 
stream fishing May-Oct, Willow Lake, 3 
primitive campsites, lake fishing, June- 
Occ. Ferron Reservoir, 29 developed 
campsites, lake fishing and boating June- 
Oct. Ferron Reservoir is beautifully 
situated in an alpine setting and is at the 
extreme southern end of the scenic Sky- 
line Drive. 

Highway 31 out of Huntington is par- 
tially paved, then gravel, but the upper 
part of the canyon is at present under con- 
struction. However, Utah 31 is the main 
access road to several very good fishing 
areas along the canyon and adjacent high 
country: 

All campsites are primitive and some 
require 4WD vehicles for access. Flat 
Canyon, 20 campites, stream fishing June- 
Oct. Gooseberry, 10 campsites, lake and 
stream fishing June-Oct. Huntington Can- 
yon, 6 campsites, stream fishing May-Oct. 
Forks of the Huntington, 13 campsites, 
stream fishing May-Oct. The isolated high 
country lakes. Boulger Reservoir, Beaver 
Dam, Lower Gooseberry, Rolf son Reser- 
voir, Millers Flat and Cleveland Reser- 
voirs, are usually not accessible until late 
June because of snow conditions, but there 
is plenty of good fishing at lower eleva- 
tions from opening of the season until 
October. 

Visit the Manti-LaSal Forest Office in 
Castle Dale or Ferron to obtain a map 
of the forest area which indicates roads, 
lakes, reservoirs and campsites. The rang- 
ers have current information on road con- 
ditions. Altitudes along the backbone of 
the Wasatch Plateau on Skyline Drive are 
10,000 to 11,000 feet and this road is 
sometimes not open until the first of July. 
For advance information you may write 
to: Ranger Ira Hatch, Manti Division — 
Manti-LaSal National Forest, Castle Dale, 
Utah 84513. 

Add your footsteps to those of dino- 
saurs, prehistoric Indians, Cotonado, Es- 
calante and Dominquez, fur-traders, trap- 
pers, Mormon pioneers, notorious out- 
laws, cattle rustlers and horse thieves, 
along with the hard working, everyday 
variety of cowboys, and explore this varied 
and intriguing Castle Country. See it all 
if you can. But remember to keep it clean 
and green, for you will want to return 
again to the Wonderful World of the 
Wasatch Plateau and its environs. □ 
Des tr t Mege&se 
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but a short time, Madrid never seemed 
to recover from the accident. In 1941, just 
as the mines began to gear up production 
for World War II, the majority of miners 
left their small, mountain home to join 
the national elfort. By the end of the war, 
though Madrid still had an inexhaustable 
supply of coal sitting untouched in its 
vast fields, it had few miners, and even 
fewer customers. 

Why is Madrid for sale? Joe Huber, 
who inherited the town and its history 
from his father, Oscar Huber, says the 
reasons are few and simple. 

"It's just too big a responsibility," says 
Joe. 

And even though 32 million live within 
an 800 mile radius of Madrid, there is no 
longer a market for its coal. 

According to the real estate dealer who 
is handling the sale of Madrid, lots of 
investors have shown a more than passing 
interest in the town. 

One prospective buyer wanted to turn it 
into a giant resort motel, complete with 



swimming pool and gourmet restaurant. 
Another decided Madrid would make a 
wonderful amusement park. The roller- 
coaster would parallel the old railroad 
t lacks. 

Even the movie industry was interested. 
A Hollywood producer talked of Madrid's 
possibilities as an ideal frontier town, 
much on the same order as Old Tucson in 
southern Arizona. 

"Madrid's unspoiled authenticity would 
make it great for the part," the producer 
said. He was right, but he failed to come 
up with $500,000. 

So far, much to the unconcealed amuse- 
ment of the natives who aren't particularly 
fond of land developers, no one has 
bought Madrid. Could it be that the 
ghosts of the old mine shafts have been 
taking a phantasmal hand in their own 
future i 

"It's possible, but not very likely," says 
one of the few talkative residents of the 
town, an oldster who was born and raised 
in Madrid.. "Anyway," the old man adds, 
"it gets so cold up here in the winter that 
if there ever were any ghosts in them old 
houses, they probably froze their sheets 
off by now !" Q 
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BICKNELL, UTAH 
Open Year Round (W^ 
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Operated by Lake Powell Ferry Service, Blanding, Utah 
From KANAB: via Ferry from Bullfrog 
From B LANDING or MEXICAN HAT, UTAH: 

via one of Utah's most scenic drives 

Write Lake Powell Ferry Service, Inc., Blanding Utah or 
Call Moab Mobile Operator, ask for Unit 56 



HALL'S CROSSING MARINA OFFERS: 
Gas and oil, live bait and lures, fishing gear, boat re- 
pair facilities, cold beer, ICE, groceries, slips and buoys 
for rent. Overnight accommodations that sleep two to 
eight persons. Write or call for reservations. At the 
general store: fresh milk, butter, eggs, frozen meat, 
cold cuts and canned items for camping or picnicking. 
Trout, bass and catfish abound in Lake Powell. Take 
a boat trip to Rainbow Bridge in one day. Two, three 
and four-day tours to various parts of the lake which 
include camping out and sleeping under the stars. A 
ferry service for travelers with light vehicles. All types 
of pleasure craft for rent from 14-ft. to houseboats. 
Airstrip is 4,000 feet with tjedown facilities available. 
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GORDON'S ALL- NEW 
1971-72 CATALOG 

IS NOW AVAILABLE. OVER 250 PACES 
OF MOUNTINGS, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 
A MUST FOR NEW ROCKHOUNDS 
$1.00, REFUNDABLE 
WITH ANY $7,50 ORDER. 
FREE! FREE! 

For DESERT Magazine Readers 
GORDON'S GEM SHOPPER 
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1741 CHERRY AVE 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 90804 
P.O. BOX 4073D 
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RENTALS WITH OPTION TO BUY 

Prospecting ond Hiking Equipment 
Books — Topo Maps 

JACOBSEH SUPPLIERS 

9313 California Ave., South Gate, Calif . 
213 569-804t 90280 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 




DIMORPHOUS MINERALS: 

One Formula, 
Two Forms 

ONI- OF the interesting oddities of 
minerals is when two minerals 
have exactly the same chemical formula, 
but differ as to crystals, hardness, and 
other characteristics. These are called 
dimorphous minerals. The name is from 
the Latin. d'i- (two) and morphos- 
(form) . 

The only thing that dimorphous min- 
erals usually have in common is the chemi- 
cal constituents. Hardness, specific gravity 
(the weight of the mineral in relation to 
the weight of an equal volume of water), 
crystal form, and other characteristics are 
at least slightly different; and in some 
cases extremely so. The classification is 
based entirely on chemical content, but 
to the mineralogist this is the most im- 
portant of all characteristics. 



It is the arrangement of molecules m 
the crystalline pattern of the mineral that 
makes the difference between any dimor- 
phous pair. If the molecules are compacted 
tightly in one, the mineral may be hard; 
and if they are grouped loosely in the 
other, it may be soft. The first should 
have a higher specific gravity than the 
second. If the molecules are arranged dif- 
ferently, then it usually follows that each 
has a different type crystal. 

Calcium carbonate encloses two dimor- 
phic partners- — calcite and aragonite. Cal- 
cite forms crystals that are hexagonal in 
form. It exhibits many variations of this 
form, and actually shows more variation 
than any other mineral. Aragonite forms 
plate-like, blocky, or long slender crystals. 

An interesting adaption of the differ- 
ence between the two is made by some 
living things. All shell fish such as oysters, 
clams, mussels, snails, etc., form their 
shells of calcium carbonate, and are able 
to take advantage of the two crystal types. 
When the animal secretes shell, it is done 
with the mantle, a thin flat organ that lies 
along the inside of the shell. The outside 
of the shell is created by the edge of the 
mantle, and is laid down as calcite with 
the hexagonal crystals nicely interlocking 
to form a tough rigid coat. 

When the animal creates a lining with- 
in the shell, it is secreted with the central 
portion of the mantle, and the mineral 
laid down is aragonite. It makes a smooth 
lining composed of flat, plate-like crystals 
that have tiny corners to which the ani- 
mal attaches itself. 

In some of the mussels and oysters, 
the inner layer of aragonite is irridescent 
mi pearly, known as mother-of-pearl. It 
is in this region that true pearls are form- 
ed, and they are of aragonite. 

The minerals andalusite, silhmanite, 
and kyanite are a group of three made 
of aluminum silicate. In this case they are 
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called trimorphous: the M is Latin for 
three. Andalusite is named for the pro- 
vince of Andalusia in Spain; siilimanite 
is named for a mineralogist named 5;///- 
wan; and kyanite from the Greek, kyanos- 
(blue). Each can be used to make fine 
dense porcelain such as is needed for 
spark plugs for automobile engines. All 
three can be cut into beautiful gems as 
rheir optical properties are above average. 

Their differences? Each has a slightly 
different specific gravity, andalusite the 
lowest, kyanite the highest. Andalusite is 
the hardest at ~!l/ 2 , while sillimanite is 
slightly lower ranging from 6 to 7. Kyan- 
ite is very unique in that it has three hard- 
nesses in three directions of the crystal 
Scratch one side along the crystal length 
and the hardness is 4; scratch the end 
of the crystal and it is 6; scratch another 
side across the crystal length and the hard- 
ness is 7. This is the only mineral that 
exhibits a multiple hardness. 

The three are quite different in the gems 
that they may produce. As might be ex- 
pected, andalusite, with the superior hard- 
ness, makes the better gem. It has an in- 
teresting color behavior in that it is green 
in one direction, yellow in a second, and 
orange in the third, A gem cut from 
andalusite may be orange in the center 
and green on the sides, even though it 
looks the same color over-all, 

Sillimanite cuts into a brilliant, nearly 
colorless faceted gem. Some specimens 
are very tough, and produce yellowish 
cabochons with a jade-like toughness. 

Kyanite again does the unusual with 
crystals that are usually bi-colored. The 
center of the crystal, throughout its length, 
is usually blue, with the outer shell green 
to nearly colorless. A gem cut from such 
a crystal can have a blue stripe through 
the center. 

The most interesting dimorphous pair 
is diamond and graphite. These are both 
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the pure element carbon. When an ele- 
ment appears free (as these two) the min- 
eral is known as a native element. In all 
the mineral kingdom, there could not 
possibly be two minerals more unlike, 
dimorphous or not. 

Diamond is the hardest of all minerals, 
10 on the Mohs scale; graphite is very 
soft, with a hardness of 1, Diamond ap- 
pears in many colors, most of them light, 
varying to colorless and transparent; 
graphite is always jet black. Diamond is 
used as an abrasive; graphite is used as 
a lubricant. The softness and lubrication 
qualities of graphite are evident to all of 
us, as it is the writing ingredient in "lead" 
pencils. The name graphite is from the 
greek, grapbieti- (to write). The name 
for diamond is a corruption of the ancient 
Greek word, adamtu- (invincible) . 

Diamond forms crystals usually as cubes 
or double pyramids (octahedrons), but 
all diamond crystals break apart (cleave) 
into the octahedral form. These cleavage 
pieces are always sharp and angular, thus 
ideally suited for an abrasive. Graphite 
forms very thin fiat crystals that are slip- 
pery, thus allowing it to glide on metal 
or paper. 

There are other groups of dimorphic 
or trimorphic partners (the collective 
term is polymorphism), each of them 
varying at least slightly in most character- 
istics, but the total number of these is 
very few out of the many thousands of 
minerals known. Each of these groups 
always attracts attention from mineral- 
ogists, as these similar-dissimilar relation- 
ships teach us something about the make- 
up of minerals. j~J 
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The Trading Post Classified Ads 



• BOOK S - MAGAZINES 

~UT-OF-PRtNT book* at lowest prices! You 
name it — we find it! Western Americana 
desert and Indian books a specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation. International 
3ookfinders. Box 1 Pacific Palisades, Calif 
90272. 

OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in minerals and per- 
utones; here are o few of the 300 nr more 
you may be overlooking' uranium, vanadium 
tin tungsten, columbii'm. tantalum nickel 
robalt, gold, silver, platinum iridium, beryl 
Hum, emeralds, etc, Some worth $1 to $3 
pound, others $35 to S200 per ounce: or> 
"merold the size of your thumb may be 
worth $1000 or more; learn how to find 
identify and cash in on them New simple 
system. Send for free copy ' Overlooked For 
limes in Minerals," it may l"n-! tn knowledge 
which may make you rich 1 . Duke's Research 
Laboratory. Box 666 B. Truth or f on sequences 
New Mexico 87901. 

LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geoloqical 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations. S2.5C 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing r o.. Box 67 Bell 
flower, Calif. 90706 



SURVIVAL BOOKSI Gue 
riess Living, Medical 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 



FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co.. 1673P. 
J.akewood Blvd.. Bellflower, Cal if. 907 06. 

• EQUIPMENT 

PRECISION LAPIDARV Abrasive Compounds for 
tumbling, polishing and grinding, Send for 
free catalogue and price list MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, 
PA. 19140, Dealer inquiries invited, 

GOLD DRYWASHER5 for fun and profit. $39.95 to 
$199-95. Free information. Wilkins Enterprises, 
P, O. Box 1122, Huntington Beach , CA. 92647. 

• GEMS 



lla Warfare, Wildpt 
Gunt Self Defense 
Nature. Books- -Vital Fascinating Fxtraor 
dinary Catalog free Adobe Hacienda 
Pc-ute .*!, Box 517A, Glendale Aiircna B53.G1 
OFFICIAL GUIDE TO ANTIQUES,' this 416 page 
volume contains over 1500 illustrations. Tells 
you at what price to buy and sell. $4.98 plus 
75 f postage. J. W. Noe Sales, Matlacha Sta. 
Ft. Myers, Fla. 33901 . 

DEAD MEN DO Tell Tales By lake Erie Schae 
ler. Facts about Frank Fish'< mysterlou* death 
still unexplained. Sequel to "Buried Treasure 
?. Lost Mines the Treosuro Hunters manual. 
1-3 postpaid. L. Erie Schaefer 14728 Teyton 
Driv e, Chino . Calif. 91710 

RIVER OF GOLD, the richest treasure of them 
all. A new book "Treasure Travels ' contains 
all new photos maps and other valuable 
information on California's most fnhulou* 
treasure. S3 postpaid. Gedco Publislvna Co 
Box 67 Bellflowe r, Calif. 90 706. 

DESERT MAGAZINES. Many back issues. Send 
stomped, self -addressed envelope for prices, 
hdicate issues interested in. Gary Hoffman. 
Box 402, La Mirada, C alifornia 9063 B. 

' GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to gems, 
minerals, and rock hobby fun, $4.75 year. 
Sample 35 f. Gems 8. Minerals, Mentone, 
California 923S9. 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals: lo- 
calities, mines, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 
1 sh-Spanish glossary, too. $2.00 plus 20; 
postage. Gemac, Mentone, Calif. 92359, 

NEW BOOK "Relics of the Redman." Many Photos 
in color. A beautifully illustrated price guide. 
$3.95 plus 25c postage and handling. Winema 
Publications, P. O. Box 276, Ashland, Oregon 
97520. Dealers Inquiries Invited 

BACK ISSUES DESERT — 30s to 70s. Requests mi 
wered same day. Send us your want lists and 
v/e will quote prices Everybody's Bookshop, 
317 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif._9q014. 

NRA COLLECTORS SERIES from the "past. 188S- 
18B8-1 906-1 923 combined in one 9 xl 1 
volume. 84 pages of Interest to gun collectors. 
$2.95 ppd. A. Wruck, Box 225, Pioneertown, 
CA. 9226B. 

H 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP. 593 West La Cadena 
Drive. Riverside, California 97501. Parallel 
to Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956, 
Come in and browse; jewelry mountings, 
chains supplies, minerals, slabs, rough ma- 
terial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
Actors , maps rock and bottle books. 

GEM SHOP WEST. Mineral specimens, custom 
jewelry, gem identification, slabbing. 72-042 
Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, Calif. 92270. 
Phone 346-2812. 

OPALS: ROUGH AND CUT STONES: P. O. Bo><~34 , 
Buena Park. Calif. 90621. Phone (714) 523- 
794 5. 



INDIAN GOODS 



ARROWHEAD'S WEST. Tools and Relics of Stone- 
age Man. Arrowheads, Artifacts, Birdpoints, 
Gamepoints, Darts SI. 00 each; 3/S2.00 or 
12/$6.00. Send for our list of available ma- 
terial to: Arrowhead's West P.O. Drawer 80. 
Borstow, CA . 9231 1 . 

APACHE ARROWHEAD Collections— Perfect, |as- 
per, agate, flint. 25-S5.00, 100-$ 15,00. 
Dealers inquiries invited. Geranimo, DDI 239. 
Apache Junction, Arizona 85220. 

FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo. Zuni, Hopi 
jewelry and Kaehina dolls, Navajo rugs, Yei 
blankets, Chimayo blankets and vests, pot- 
tery. Nambe cooking and serving ware and 
unique gifts. A collector's paradise. Open 
every day from 10:00 to 5:30. Buffalo Trad- 
ing Post, 20115 Highway 18, Apple Valley, 
Calif. 92307. 



JEWELERY 



•^flAPS___ 

HISTORICAL MAPSI "Pioneer Trails", 1541 to 
1867. From Coronado to the Pany- Express, 
with trails in red. Most of U.S. and Upper 
Mexico. 37" by 45". Folded, $4.00, Rolled, 
$4.25. "Lost Mines and Buried Treasures of 
California". 127 stories. Folded, $4.00 Rolled, 
$4.25. "Pioneer - Towns, Ghost - Towns and 
Mining-Camps of California". 433 places, 
Folded, $2,95. Rolled, $3.20. "The Oregon 
Trail", Pictorial, Blue or black, Rolled only, 
$ 1 .50. "Land of the Ancient Scrolls and Tab- 
lets". Israel and the Far east nations. 8 colors. 
Rolled only, $4.25. Sates tax 5%. Varna 
Enterprises, P.O. Box 2216, Dept. A, Van 
Nuys, Calif, 91404. 

OLD MAP KIT. Reprints of State and Railroad 
mops, 70-90 years old. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for details. Specify state 
Northern Map Co., 2046 N. Tripp Ave., Dept. 
DM, Chicago Illinois cV)o39. 

• MINING 



GEMSTONE JEWELRY SPECIAL: Charm Bracelet, 
at least 12 different free form gemstones, 
nome ond country of origin listed. No. silvers. 
Advise gold of silver color. $5.00 each, past- 
paid, check or money order. Texas residents 
add 4% tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hastie's 
Gemstone Jewelry, 6528 Stage Coach Court, 
Fl Paso, Texas, 79932. 



MAPS 



GHOST TOWNS OF NEVADA. Over 175 locations, 
towns, mines, mill sites, history and dates. 
Large folded map, only $1.50 to Ervin Stubbs, 
PO Box 12865, E. Las Vegas, Neva da 89 1 12. 

COLORADO GHOST TOWNS, mops, exact loca- 
tions, "Guide to Colorado Ghost Towns" — 
S7.00. Bill Bennett, Box 629, Woodland Park. 
Colorado 80863 



'\SSAY5. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs Only $5.00 pe' 
sample. Reed Engineering, Suite C, 1140 N. 
Lemon St., Orange, Cali f. 92667. 

• OLD COINS, STAMPS 



SILVER DOLLARS, UNCIRCULATED 1BB0-81 S, 
1883-84-85 O Mint $10.00 ea. Catalog 50c. 
Shultz, Box 746, Salr_L_oke_City, Utah 84110. 

PRIVATE COLLECTOR wants to buy stamp collec- 
tion, American or worldwide, J. Marks, 81-910 
Victoria Av e nue, Indlo, Cal if. ^220^ . 

• REAL ESTATE 



WILDLIFE REFUGE — Look on Poqe 1 1 in the Aug- 
ust, 1972 issue of Desert Magazine to locate 
this 270 acres of Oregon Land, near Research 
Center Camping facilities as shown on the 
map. The property has Hiway 205 running 
through it. There is a 300' well, with elec- 
tricity and pump. 35 gal. flow per min. Paved 
road. Price $150.00 per acre, with easy terms. 
Glen Johnson, owner — 353 South Wells 
Avenue, Reno, Nevada 89502. Phone [7021 
32 3 - 86 46. 

GOVERNMEwIaNDS^-Low as $1.25 AcreTTuy , 
lease or homestead. Free details! Lands Di- 
g est, Box 25561 -DM, Seattle, WA. 98125. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as $1.00 acre! 
Million acresl For exclusive "Government 
Land Buyer's Guide" plus "Land OoDortunity 
Review" listina lands available throunhout 
U.S.. send $1.00, Satl«fnrtin n nunrnnteed. 
United Lands, Box 19107-RE, Washington. 
D.C. 200 36, 

FOR SALE — 1 -ACRE RANCH Estates in North- 
western Arizona near flshinq, huntinq and 
Las Vegas, Nevada. Full price $399,00 per 
acre with $1 0.00 down and $1 0.50 per month. 
For detail write T & F Enterprises, Inc. P.O. 
Box 8, Dolan Springs, AZ. 86441. 

550 ACRES— WATER. SI 50.00 per acre, In New 
York Mountains. East San Bernardino County. 
6000 feet elevation, Remote and tree-covered. 
Ideal for Dude Ranch. Health Resort, Huntinq 
Lodge, Trailer Park. Elaine Lewis, 5328 Park 
Lane, San Bernardino, CA 92404. Phone 17141 
882-2146. _ 

In"tHFTc1TY""0F PALM SPRING5.~200 Acres at 
$250.00 per acre. Access to Hiwav 111. 240 
Acres at $50.00 per acre. Junge. 915 Falrview. 
Arcadia, CA. 



• TRAVEL 

4WD-"JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trips, Death Val- 
ley region, all desert areas, Paul H. Thompson 
Enterprises, Box 20, Darwin, Calif. 93522. 
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HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

•ft: Moil your copy and tint- insert ion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. Classified 
rates are 25c per word, $5 minimum 
per insertion. 
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MEXICO, CANADA, BAJA CARAVAN5, open to all 
recreation vehicles. Free brochure. Point South 
Caravan Tours, S3 09 Garden Grove, Ave., Tar- 
zanq, Calif. 91356, 

• TREASURE FINDERS 

FISHER DETECTORS. You deserve the best! Free 
literature, FRL. Dept. D-5. P. O. Box 490, 
Belm ont, Calif. 94002. 

TREASURE- METAL and mineral locators. Free 24 
page booklet. GeoFinder Co., Box 37, Lake 
wood, Calif. 90714. , 

GOLDAK Treasure Locators— Pleasure and profit 
in a hobby you'll enjoy. Find coins, relics, 
gold, silver. Charge on Bankamericord. Gob 
dak, Dept. DM, 11 OLA Airway, Glendale. 
California 91201. 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics, Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations 
Dept. 3A. Box 793, Menl o Park. Calif. 94025 . 

FREE 1 28 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps, Generol Electronic Detection Co., 1 62313 
Lakewood Blvd., Bellfl o wer, Cal if 90706. 

METAL LOCATORS: White's. Galdak, Detectron, 
Metrotech, Precision, Excelsior, Fisher. Free 
catalog, Aurora Prospector Supply, 6286 
Beach Blvd., Buenc Park, Calif. 90620 (714) 
521-632 1 . 

FIND BURIED TREASURE with revolutionary 
patented, anolyticol metal detector. Features 
push button and automatic tuning, negligible 
ground pickup, greatest range. Free catalogue. 
Gardiner Electronics Co., Dept. 51, 4729 N. 
7th Ave.. Phoenix , Arizona B5013, 

WILL YOU GAMBLE $4,00 to save $200?. Build 
one of several detectors from our 20- page 
book "Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." 
Easily followed instructions. $4.00. Trionics. 
Box 1 64 0, Brewer, Maine 04 41 2. 

• MISCELLANEOUS 
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REVOLVING LANTERN — Bright dual action emer- 
gency light gives revolving warning like a 
police car signal. Extra white beam for other 
tasks. Adjustable stand focuses in any direc- 
tion. Takes standard "D" batteries (not includ- 
ed), Essential for traveling, camping, boating. 
Don't be left in the dark. Send $S.9B plus 75 
cents for postage and handling to Gifts To 
Treasure, 126 Highway 179, Sedona, Arizona 
86336, ' 

PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL — The only one of 
its kind you have been looking for. Courses 
approved by California Dept. of Education. 
5end for Free Brochure. Roy Keister College of 
Fine Arts, 19 Washington Street, Santa Clara, 
Calif, 95050. 

OLD FASHIONED LARGE GOURD SEEDS, Mixed 
types, Certified. Ornamental, excellent for 
bird houses, utensils, Xmas decorations, conver- 
sation pieces. Certi-Seeds, 6723 Bissell Street. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 90255, 

FOr"sALE7 WORMS, Large Hybrid. One thousand, 
$6.50; five thousand, $27.50; ten thousand, 
$50.00, Postpaid, John's Salt Farm, Box 1114, 
Vista, Calif. 9 2033. Phone: 726-5719. 

GUMMED NAME AND address lahels-. 1000— 
$1, 3000 — $2.25. Two-week delivery, C. Fri- 
day, 4705 Adam Road, Simi Valley, Calif. 
93063. 



SIERRA VIEW MOBILE ESTATES, 25 miles north of 
San Bernardino, Large lots rent from $42.50, 
Adults only, Johnson Rd., Phelan, CA. 92371, 



EARTHQUAKE COUNTRY by Robert lacopi. Pub 

lished by Sunset Books, this well illustrated 
book separates fad from fidion and shows 
where faults are located, what to do m the 
i-vent of an earthquake, past history and what 
to expect in the future. Highly recommended for 
all California™. Larue formal, slick priperhock, 
160 pages, S2.95. 

HISTORY OF THE SIERRA NEVADA by Francis P. 
Farquharn. A lively history of the Spaniards. 
Argonauts, pioneers, military troops ond rail- 
road builders who conquered thp rugged Sierra 
Nevada Mountains which formed an early-day 
400-mile long Larrier along the California and 
Nevada border Paperharlr, illustrated 767 
pages. $2.65. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN REPTILES AND 
AMPHIBIANS by Robert C. Sfebbins. A Peterson 
Field guide. 207 species, 569 illustrations, 185 
in full color, 192 maps. The best book of this 
type. Hardcover. S4.95. 

100 ROADSIDE WILD FLOWERS by Natt Dodge. A 

companion book and with the same format as 
100 Desert Wildflowers, this book lists 100 
flowers found from 4,000 to the 7,000-foot 
levels. Also has 4-color photographs. Slick 
paperback, 64 pages. $2.00. 

POISONOUS DWELLERS OF THE DESERT by Natl 
Dodge. Anyone waking through the back coun- 
try should have and study this book, especially 
families with children. Illustrates and describes 
which dwellers are poisonous and which are not. 
Slick paperback, 40 pages, 75 cents. 

CACTI OF CALIFORNIA by E. Yale Dawsan. A 

handy guide with description and illustrations 
of the principal cacti of California. Paperback. 
64 pages, $1 .95. 

OESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances Strong. One 

of the most popular and authoritative books on 
the Mojave and Colorado Deserts has been com- 
pletely revised and updated. Detailed mileage 
maps, photographs, history, landmarks, etc. 
make this book tops in its field. Heavy slick 
paperback, SO pages, S2.0Q. 

THE INDIANS AND I by Peter Odens. Intimate 
conversations with ndians by a compassionate 
author who writes in the style of Ernie Pyle. 
Paperback, illustrated, 89 pages, $2.00. 

GHOST TOWM5 OF THE COLORADO ROCKIES 
by Robert L. Brown. Written by the author of 
Jeep Trails to Colorado Gho:t Towns this book 
deals with ghost towns accessible by passpe 
gcr car. Gives directions an'! maps for finding 
towns along with historical backgrounds. Hard 
cover. 401 pages, $6,95. 

GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Murbarger. 

A pioneer of the ghost town explorers and 
writers, Miss Murbarger's followers will be glad 
to know this book is once again in print. First 
published In 1956, it is now in its seventh edi- 
tion, The fast-moving chronicle is a result of per- 
sonal interviews of old-timers who are no longer 
here to tell their tales. Hardcover, illustrated, 
291 pages, $7.00. 

NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS 
by Stanley W. Paher. Covering nil of Nevada's 
17 counties Poher ha^ documented 575 mrninq 
camps, many of which have been erased from 
the corth. The book contains the greatest ond 
most complete collection of historic photographs 
of Nevada over published. This, coupled with 
ins excellent writing and map. creates a book 
Of lasting value. Large 9x" 1 format, 700 
photographs, hardcover, 492 pages. SI 5.00. 



CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PARKS by the editors 
of Sunset Books. This new edition, like other 
Sunset Books, Is well illustrated and gives com 
plete information obout California and national 
porks, Large format, slick paperback, 80 pages 
$1.95. 

CORONADO'S CHILDREN by J. Frank Doby. Ori- 
ginally published in 1930, this book about los' 
mines and buried treasures of the West, is o 
classic and is as vital today as when first written, 
Dobie was not only an adventurer, but a scholar 
and a powerful writer. A combination of legends 
and factual background. Hardcover, 376 pages, 
$3.95 

BIRDS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN DESERTS by Gusse 
Thomas Smith. Thirty-one of the most commonly 
sighted birds of the Southwest are described ond 
illustrated in 4-color artist drawings. Heavy 
paperback, 68 poges, $3.50. 

GRAND CANYON TREKS by Harvey Bukhord. De- 
tailed description and directions of hiking trails 
into the Grand Canyon by a man who has spent 
all of his life exploring the Arizona gorge. Paper- 
back, illustrated, 69 pages, $1,95. 

GEOLOGY FIELD GUIDE TO SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA by Robert P. Sharp. A fresh and lively ap- 
proach to what otherwise might be a dry sub- 
ject. Areas which you can see while driving are 
described and illustrated. Will help your chil- 
dren understand land make better grades) geo- 
ogy. Heavy paperback. 192 pages, $2.95, 

A LIGHT HEARTED LOOK AT THE DESERT by 
Chuck Waggin. A delightfully written and illus- 
trated book on desert animals which will be 
appreciated by both children and adults. The 
sketches are excellent and, although factual, 
descriptions make the animals seem like humaa 
beings Large Format, heavy quality poper, 94 
pages, S 1 .95. 

LET'S GO PROSPECTING by Edward Arthur. 

Facts and how-to-do- it on prospecting are pre- 
sented by the author who has spent 30 years 
searching for gems and minerals in Californio- 
For those who think there are no more valuables 
left in California, they will find a new field in 
this informative book. Includes marketing data, 
maps, potential buyers for discoveries. Large 
8x10 format, illustrated, heavy paperback, B4 
pages, $3.95. 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN ARTS 8 CRAFTS by Tom 
BahH. Beautifully illustrated with 4-color photo- 
graphs, this book describes the arts and crafts 
of the Indians of the Southwest and offers sug- 
gestions on what to buy and how to judge 
authentic jewelry, rugs, baskets and pottery. 
Large formal, heavy paperback, 32 pages, 
SI. 00. 

GOLD MINES OF CALIFORNIA by Jack R. Wag- 
ner. Illustrated history of the most productive 
mines of the Mather Lode country with descrip- 
tions and anecdotes about the people who own- 
ed the mines and the roles they played in the 
development of California. Profusely illustrated 
with rnre photographs, the author has chron- 
rcled California s greatest and most exciting 
era. Largo 9x1 1 format, 300 photos and mops, 
hardcover. 259 pages, 10.00. 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, loun 
ider and publisher of Desert Magazine for 23 
year:.. One of the first qood writers to reveal 
the beauty of the mysterious desert areas. Hen- 
derson's experiences, combined with hi; com- 
ments on ihe desert of yesterday and today, 
moke this a MUST far those who really want 
to understand the desert 375 pages, illustrated. 
Hardcover. S6.95. 




Sweet Memories . . . 

While on a trip to Anza-Borrego Desert. 
1 picked up the March issue nf Desert. The 
pictuie of the sugar tongs brought back old 
memories. They were used in the sugar cube 
bowls at Ye Alpine Tavern, which was at the 
end of the ride on the White Chariot on the 
Great Mr. Lowe Railway Incline. They may 
have been sold as souvenirs, but 1 think some- 
may have been procured by other means, 

The ride on the Chariot rose 3500 feet on a 
62% grade. It was then necessary to transfer 
to another electric trolley car which wound its 
way over 20 bridges and 127 curves to the 
Alpine Tavern. 1100 feet below Mt. Lowe. 
The tavern served meals and had comfortable 
accommodations by day or week. 

To get to the top you ascended the summit 
on horseback to 6100 feet where the view was 
an inspiring sight. 

The maps today say Mt. Lowe is 5593 feet 
but the railway said 6100 feet so the mountains 
have either shrunk or they did not measure too 
good in those days. 

ROBIE K. BEAN, 
Santa Cm/. California 

Kudos For A Ranger . . . 

We thoroughly enjoy your magazine and 
particularly articles concerning the An'/a-Bor- 
rego Desert State Park. It was there we first 
learned to love the desert, a love which ended 
in our moving to the Mojave Desert. 

The major reason for our desert love affair 
was the boundless enthusiasm and knowledge 
of ranger George Leetch. whom Mr. Ernie 
Cowan mentioned in his article. "Desert Love 
Story" in the February issue. George Leetch 
has not only a huge love for the desert, but 
the willingness to learn, study and discover 



OUR FACES 
ARE CHERRY-RED 

In response to the many inquiries re- 
garding the fact the "Dale-Cheese Loaf" 
recipe in our February, 1973 issue did 
not list cheese in the ingredients, we 
apologize for a typographical error. The 
heading should have read, "Date-Cherry 
Loaf." 
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everything he can about the area he patrols 
He knows hy their first names all the vegeta- 
tion, geologic formations, wildlife, washes and 
even scenic views; and, what is more, he is 
able to communicate, if not all his knowledge, 
at least his interest, with the most ignorant of 
neophytes, such as we were fifteen years ago 
(and still are in comparison with him). 

George's concern and interest in nature, how- 
ever, does not eclipse the same kind of interest 
and concern in his fellow man. He has the 
courtesy, patience and tolerance which can 
teach city-dwellers more about conservation 
and good camping practices than all the lec- 
tures ever given, George Leetch has made more 
friends in his ranger career than you would 
really believe and what is more, has made good 
campers out of bad. conservationists out of 
litter-bugs, and desert lovers out of sight-seers. 

The mention of Mr. Leetch's name in Mr 
Cowan's articles may cause an influx of camp- 
ers who want to meet such a fine man, and he 
will likely be embarassed and flustered to 
find his fan club so large. But that won't keep 
George from doing his job in the very best 
way he can (and that is very fine, indeed). 
The good he does, for mankind and for nature 
in his own small and fairly secluded corner 
of the universe, is invaluable. Truly, George 
Leetch is the kind of ranger whos~ value can't 
be calculated-, there are probably many more 
like him. working for the good of all of us. 
in little-seen and little-appreciated ways — and 
our hats are off to them. But George is tops! 
MR AND MRS. CLAUDE WOOD 
China Lake. Calif. 

DESERT Inspires . . . 

We enjoy your magazine very much. It 
inspires our search for scenery as well as 
supplying us a great deal of pleasure in making 
trips to far off and remote places, all from 
our armchair. 

GEORGE PUTMAN. 
Evanston. Til 

Time Flies . . . 

It doe not seem possible nineteen years have 
slipped by since my first introduction to the 
magazine. It has given us much pleasure and 
information of your area of the U. S. Last year, 
following the article in the April 1968 issue, 
we visited Carefree and Cave Creek, Arizona, 
believing we were to see some old Ghost Towns. 
I would like very much to live in just such 
a ghost town ! 

THADDEUS J. CZERNIFJEWSKI. 

Hamburg, N. Y. 

New Eastern Fans . , . 

Having traveled on my first trip through 
Death Valley two weeks ago, I wanted to say 
how very exciting your magazine made the 
valley sound — and it was just as you said: 
simply breathtaking and unbelievable. 

Please accept the admiration of a brand 
new fan of your efforts. Keep up the good 
work. 

M. FULLER. 
Ftrzwilliam. N H. 



Calendar of 

APRIL 28-29. DESERT GEM ROUNDUP OF 
ANTELOPE VALLEY, co-sponsored by the 
Palmdale Gem & Mineral Clubs, to be held 
in the Fair Center Hall. Antelope Valley Fair- 
grounds. Lancaster. Calif. Choice of Field Trips 
Free admission, parking and door prizes. 

MAY I, S & S. inTH ANNUAL GEM & 
MINERAL SHOW sponsored by the Clark 
County Gem Collectors. Inc.. Stardust Auditor- 
ium. Las Vegas. Nevada. Field trips. Swap 
Table, etc. Many artists featured. Camping fa- 
cilities on grounds of Show at Camperland. 
also at KOA and VIP Campgrounds nearhy. 

MAY s-c. FIRST ANNUAL MILLION DOL- 
LAR GEM SHOW. L. A. Co. Fairgrounds. 
Pomona, Calif. Free parking, donation Si. 25. 
Contact: Del Smith. 544 Osborn. Covins, Calif. 
91 790. 

MAY 12-2H. i7TH ANNUAL W1LDFLOWER 
SHOW sponsored Hy the Julian Woman's Club. 
Julian Community Hall. Washington and Main, 
Julian. Calif. Admission free. 

MAY 19 20. SAN JOSE ANTIQUE BOTTLE 
COLLECTORS Sixth Annual Show and Sale. 
Santa Clara County Fairgrounds. Tully. Rd., 
San Jose Calif Admission free. Sales of all 
types of bottles and related items by dealers. 
Contact: Show Chairman. P, O. Box 5432, 
gjjjri Jnse. Calif. 95150. Phone- 40a 291-6597. 

MAY 19-20. 26TH ANNUAL MAY FESTI- 
VAL OF GEMS sponsored hy the Glendale 
Lapidary and Gem Society. Glendale Civic 
Auditorium. Free admission and parking 

MAY 19-20. EIGHTH ANNUAL YUCAIPA 
VALLEY GEM AND MINERAL SHOW. 
Yucaipa Valley Community Center. First Street 
and Avenue B, Yucaipa. Calif. Free admission 
and parking. Chairman: Mr. James Wisse. 
55347 Sunlight Dr., Yucaipa. Calif. 92399. 

MAY :s-27, YUCCA VALLEY 23RD AN- 
NUAL GRUBSTAKE DAYS. Horseshoe Tour- 
nament. Square dancing. Pie Eating contest, 
pancake breakfast, other misc. events. Accom- 
modations for Campers or trailers or motel 
rooms for visitors, Contact Yucca Valley Cham- 
bers of Commerce. S6297 29 Palms Highway. 
Yucca Valley. CA 92284. 

MAY 26-27. SIXTH ANNUAL DARWIN 
DAYS. DARWIN. CALIF. Four-wheel-drive 
country-, pancake breakfast, refreshments, sales 
booths free, Contact: P O. Box 115. Darwin, 
CA 93522. 

Desert Magazine 
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WHITE MESA — Outstanding arches and canyons. 

BLUE CANYON— Colored monoliths. 

MONUMENT VALLEY — Arches, ruins, sand dunes, old 
Navajo hogans where you can't go without a guide. 
Photograph interesting Indians. 

HUNT'S MESA — A bird's-eye view of Monument Valley. 

MYSTERY VALLEY— Prehistoric ruins and arches. 

HOSKININNI MESA— All day tour through Narrow Can- 
yon to rim overlook. Indian ruins, dinosaur tracks and 
unusual rock formations. 

MONUMENT VALLEY IN WINTERTIME— A totally new 
face of the Valley when snow mantles the brick-red 
monuments. Overlooked by many. 

LUKACHUKAI MOUNTAINS — High lake country fea- 
turing Red Rock Valley, location of the world's largest 
arch, magnificent Royal Arch. 

YEAR-ROUND TRIPS 



The Only Way to See 
Indian Country! 



m TELEPHONE 
DIILARD CRAWLEY (602) 697-3424 
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■3424 BOX 187, KAYENTA, ARIZONA 86033 




BILL CRAWLEY 



